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Britain’s Economy in 1949 


I. Industrial Production 


(a) General: — In 1949 industrial 
production in the United Kingdom has 
been running about 6-7% above 1948. 
In 1948 production was about 12% 
above 1947 which year in turn was 
about 8% above 1946. The indications 
are that productivity — output per 
workers — has risen by about 4% to 
5% compared with a year ago. 

(b) Steel:—The British steel indus- 
try achieved further output records in 
1949. In the first 48 weeks-of the year 
output at 14,388,000 tons was 4% up on 
the corresponding period of 1948. 

(c) Textiles: — The textile industry 
showed further gains in 1949. The out- 
put of worsted yarn in the first 10 
months was 160 million pounds weight 
—a gain of 6% on the first 10 months 
of 1948. For yarns spun in the cotton 
industry the 48 weeks figures showed 
a gain of 4% (partly estimated) — out- 
put thus far in 1949 being 915 million 
pounds weight. With rayon and staple 
fibre the gain in the first 10 months was 
22% — output totalling 23 million 
pounds weight. 

(d) Coal: — The output of coal has 
continued to recover from the 1945 low 
point. Since the end of the war, pro- 
ductivity — output per manshift — has 
been impreving year by year at 3% to 
4% per annum and this rate of im- 
provement has been maintained through 
the first 11 months of 1949. In the first 
50 weeks of 1949 production of deep- 
mined and open-cast coal was 208,166,- 
000 tons — a gain of 3% on the same 
weeks of 1948. 

(e) WVehicles:—The number of cars 
produced in the first 11 months of 1949 
was 371,010, which was 23% above the 
equivalent 1948 figures. Output in the 
whole year should therefore reach some 
400,000 units, which would mean that 
for the first time the best pre-war out- 
put of some 380,000 units has been ex- 
ceeded. As in addition the average 
British car today is larger than pre- 
war, numbers alone are not the full 
measure of the record levels of output 
now being achieved in the British 
motor car industry. (65% of produc- 
tion has been going for export this 
year.) The output of commercial vehi- 
eles totalled 194,648 units in the first 11 
months — a rise of 27% over the same 
period of 1948. In commercial vehicles 
the rate of outout is about double pre- 
war. (About 50% of output has been 
going for export this year.) 


ll. Prices and Wage Rates 

(a) The index of retail prices stood 
at 112 in the middle of November (1947 
=100). This is an increase of 3% com- 
pared with a year earlier. Wholesale 


-compared with 328,000 


prices in November were about 9% 
above November 1948. The price of 
imported goods which was falling from 
April to September was inevitably rais- 
ed by devaluation and in November 
was 4% above a year earlier. Average 
prices of exports have increased less — 
the twelve months rise being about 3%. 

(b) The index of wage -rates (not 
actual earnings) rose by about 2% be- 
tween November 1948 and November 
1949, 

Hl. Employment (excluding Northern 
Treland) 

(a) The total in civil employment 
in September 1949 was 22,230,000, an 
increase of 175,000 on September 1948. 
Some 100,000 of this increase was in 
the number of women in paid employ- 
ment. In October there was further 
increase of 25,000 in the civil employ- 
ment figures. 

(b) Unemployment (excluding Nor- 
thern Ireland):—Unemployment in the 
middle of November stood at 323,600 
in November 
1948. 323,600 represents about 1.6% of 
the total number of employees insured 
under the national insurance scheme. 


IV. Overseas Trade 


(a) Exports: — The volume of ex- 
ports in the first 11 months has aver- 
aged about 50% above the 1938 level. 
The average for the whole of 1948 was 
36% above 1938. Thus despite grow- 
ing competition in world markets, and 
the uncertainty about sterling in the 
middle of the year prior to devaluation, 
British exports have been running 
markedly higher this year than last, 
and have been half as great again in 
quantity as in 1938. Unfortunately the 
same is not true of that part of exports 
going to the dollar markets. The pro- 
portion of total exports going to Canada 
and the U.S.A. (the two chief dollar 
markets) in the first 11 months of the 
year was only 742% compared with 
just over 84%% of total exports in the 
same period of 1948. In October and 
November, the first two full months 
after devaluation, there was a recovery 
in the total volume of exports to ai 
average level 60% above 1938 after de- 
clines in the 2nd and 38rd quarters, and 
the proportion going to Canada and the 
U.S.A. rose to just over 8%. 

(b) Imports:—In the first 10 months 
of 1949 imports were 13% below the 
1938 volume. In 1948 as a whole im- 
ports were 19% below 1938. The pro- 
portion of U.K. imports coming from 
Canada and the U.S.A. in the first 10 
months of 1949 was 19%2%. This com- 
pares closely with the 20% in the cor- 
responding months of 1948. The pro- 
portion of imports coming from these 
two countries is over double that of 
exports to them. 


Vv. The Sterling Area’s Reserves 


The gold and dollar reserves held in 
the United Kingdom which are in effect 
those of the Sterling Area as a whole, 
stood at £457 millions at the beginning 
of the year. They declined in the 2nd 
and 3rd quarters until devaluation on 
September 18th. At that date they 
stood at £330 millions*, but by the end 
of September had recovered to £351 
ms.* On 17th November the Chancellor 
of the~Exchequer stated that the re- 
serves had continued to move upwards 
since the end of~the September, and 
went on: “While this is very satisfac- 
tory, and shows a good reaction to de- 
valuation, it must of course be regard- 
ed as a temporary phase, and we can- 
not expect such increases to be stabilis- 
ed unless, and until we get a more 
fundamental equilibrium. The forward 
prospects are not by any means dis- 
couraging. On the basis of the new 
dollar import programme, which broad- 
ly speaking we expect to be able to at- 
tain as from the beginning of next year, 
and of Marshall Aid as now voted, there 
is no reason to anticipate for the period 
up to next June any fall in the re- 
serves from their level at the end of 


the third quarter.” 
*At the £=$4.03 rate. 


Recognition or Negotiation 


A somewhat anomalous situation has 
arisen over the British Note to Peking 
granting recognition to the People’s 
Government and appointing the British 
consul general in Nanking as the British 
representative in the northern capital. 
According to the Peking radio, the 
British recognition is .regarded as 
grudging and ungracious. Furthermore, 
in Mr. Chou En-lai’s acknowledgment 
reference is made to the appointment 
of a representative by the. British 
Government as being for the purpose 
of negotiation. In this “strange new 
world” words do not always have the 
same meaning as before World War I 
and it is possible that in some quarters 
recognition of a new government by 
another country is unthinkable unless 
it is interpreted as providing an oppor- 
tunity for driving a bargain; at the 
same time however, it must be pointed 
out that, to use a well-worn saying, in 
the present instance it might be con- 
ceivable that the shoe is on the other 
foot and that recognition in itself might 
de a boon to a new government. 

As Mr. Bevin pointed out at a press 
conference in Colombo, Britain’s re- 
cognition of the Peking Government 
was a recognition of the fact that it 
controiled and administered China; 
conseq’ ently ‘“‘we have decided to ~re- 
cognise them and do business with 
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them’’—which is a commonsense way 
of acting. It is to be hoped that the 
situation will soon be cleared up, as 
it is hardly likely that other countries 
will follow the example of the British 
in recognising the People’s Republic if 
such recognition is felt to be contingent 
upon the opening of negotiations. In 
many quarters the British have been 
blamed for too hasty recognition before 
the new government had proved that 
they could control and administer 
China, and these same quarters will 
maintain that the grudging attitude of 
the People’s Republic proves that they 
are not anxious for it. Hongkong mer- 
chants, however, are not among these. 
Repeatedly they have pointed out the 
necessity for admitting that the Kuo- 
mintang had ceased to possess any 
influence over the destiny of China 
and that the new regime was capable 
of controlling the country; consequently 
when recognition came from one of the 
Great Powers, it was a matter for re- 
joicing. 

Mr. Bevin, himself a former trade 
union “ leader, further remarked that 
liberty without proper economic con- 
ditions could lead to disappointment, 
“so we must go on striving for sound 
economic conditions.”’ These are the 
ultimate aim of every government, ana 
it is but a reiteration of a well-estab~- 
lished fact that. a free flow of goods 
is the first essential towards the build- 
ing up of a contented population. It is 
true that shipping between Hongkong 
and Shanghaiis terribly handicapped by 
the blockade maintained by the Kuomin- 
tang navy working from Taiwan and 
the Chusan Islands. Now that recogni- 
tion has been granted by the United 
Kingdom,—and a free flow of commo- 
dities from and into China should 
follow it,—the People’s Government 
might do well to consider what mea- 
sures can be adopted to neutralise or 
overcome the blockade which is check- 
ing this flow. It is true that a through 
service by train from Canton to Shang- 
hai running twice weekly in each 
direction has now been’ opened, and 
this will undoubtedly aid considerably 
in the movement of goods. Neverthe- 
less large quantities of freight cannot 
be handled by rail so economically and 
with so little damage as by sea, and 
it is important that the shipping routes 
be restored within as short a time as 
possible, otherwise the People’s Repub- 
lic may find itself hampered in trading 
with other countries. 


Russia cannot furnish China with the 
goods so urgently needed. Each country 
that has entered the Soviet orbit has 
been drawn upon to supply Russian 
requirements. Manchuria is the latest 
example; according to Mr. Angus Ward, 
former US consul general at Mukden, 
the Soviet aim is to have Manchuria as 
a supply source for the Russian Far 
Eastern military zone which, as in the 
case of other ‘satellite’ states, leaves 
little to spare for any neighbours. The 
People’s Republic must necessarily, 
therefore, turn to countries outside the 
“iron curtain” if it needs assistance in 
building up China, which has been so 
desperately impoverished by. war, 
floods, and bad government. It would 
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Political Outlook in Southeast Asia 


After Britain’s recognition of the 
Government of the People's Republic of 
China was made known on January 6, 
the Commissioner-General for the United 
Kingdom in Southeast Asia, Mr. Malcolm 
Macdonald, reviewed’ the present poli- 
tical situation in the area. The following 
is the abridged text of the Commis- 
sioner-General’s speech. 

During recent months remarkable 
developments have occurred in the 
affairs of Eastern and Southern Asia. A 
new government has acquired control 
A new State has been born 
in Indonesia. A new association of 
States is evolving in Indochina. In 
other countries, too, changes are occur- 
ring apace. A stage in these events was 
reached when on January 6 the British 
Government accorded de jure recogni- 
tion to the new Government of China. 
This action was preceded by similar 
action by two other nations in the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth—India and Pakis- 
tan. 

The Chinese Government is a Com- 
munist Government. Some people in 
Malaya ask whether Britain’s recogni- 
tion of it implies that the British 
authorities are growing sympathetic to 
Communism. Does iit, for example, 
mean that we shall adopt a more lenient 
attitude towards the Communist ter- 
rorists in Malaya? The answer to that 
question is an emphatic “No.” 

Diplomatic recognition by the British 
Government of a foreign government 
does not mean that the British agree 
with the politics of that Government. 
The British Government grants diplo- 
matic recognition to many foreign 
Governments with whose politics it 
disagrees. Before the war it had such 
relations with Hitler’s Nazi Govern- 
ment in Germany and Mussolini’s 
Fascist Government in Italy. At the 
present time it maintains diplomatic 
relations with Franco’s Government in 
Spain, Stalin’s Government in Russia 
and the Governments of Russia’s satel- 
lite States. Yet the democratic people 
of Britain feel antipathetic to all these 
dictatorships. 

Diplomatic recognition does not signi- 
fy approval of the politics of the 
recognised Government. It merely 
means that we recognise that the 
Government concerned is in _ effec- 
tive control of its country. British 
recognition of Mao Tse-tung’s Govern- 
ment means that we accept that the 
Communist authorities have now con- 
quered almost the whole of China, that 
they control most of its administration, 
and that a huge majority of the Chinese 
people at least acquiesce in their rule. 
We do not agree with their politics any 
more than we agree with the politics 
of Stalin’s Russia or Franco’s Spain. 

The policy pursued by a Chinese 
Government inside China is none of 
our business. That is the business of 


be disastrous if by a policy of pinpricks 
they should succeed in further antagon- 
ising countries with whom they should 
be contemplating the opening up of 
trade. Friendly relations, not bad feel- 
ings, are what is most needed at the 
present time. 


the Chinese people themselves. Pro- 
vided that their Government does not 
interfere with the affairs of other 
peoples outside China, we can only 
accept their choice. 

The Communists in Malaya are a 
different proposition altogether. Mao 
Tse-tung can claim to represent the 
Chinese people; but the Communist 
leaders in Malaya can make no claim 
whatever to represent the peoples of 
Malaya. On the contrary the Malays, 
the Malayan Chinese and the other 
local communities reject and repudiate 
them. 

Some Communist Governments how- 
ever do meddle in their neighbours’ 
business. The tyrants in Moscow, for 
instance, regard themselves as_ the 
leaders of a movement to bring the 
whole race under Communist control. 

That is the danger which now threa- 
tens the Chinese. The Commissars in 
the Kremlin would love to dominate 
China. They are attempting to do so, 
exploiting Manchuria’s resources to in- 
crease not China’s but Russia’s power 
and employing Chinese workers not for 
the progress of China but for the ag- 
grandisement of Russia. The Russians 
would like to extend that threat to 
southern Asia. They will not succeed. 
During the last few years great, liberat- 
ing events have occurred in this region. 
The Philippines, India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia have 
gained their national freedom. Other 
peoples are moving towards that ul- 
timate goal. With generous, democra- 
tic impulse, the one-time Coloniai 
powers encourage and aid this move- 


ment. Only the Russians view it with 
bitter disapproval and apprehension. 
If at present Communism is on the 


march in northern Asia, Democracy is 
on the march in southern Asia. In the 
last few weeks it has made further 
advances. Two important examples are 
Indonesia and Indochina. 

Recently the Dutch and the Indo- 
nesians reached agreement for the 
creation of the free United States of 
Indonesia in partnership with the free 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. The other 
day in Djakarta, amidst widespread 
rejoicings, the new State was acclaimed. 
Only the local Communist minority did 
not ‘join in the congratulations. For 
them the occasion was a defeat. 

Indochina includes three territories: 
Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam. All 
three are now in process of becoming 
independent States associated in the 
French Union.. The peoples of Laos 
and Cambodia are politically content. 
Their territories are tranquil, and com- 
paratively few trouble-makers disturb 
the peace. Vietnam, on the other hand. 
is a land torn by civil war. This is 
because the Nationalist movement there 
is solit in two. One part is led by Ho 
Chi Minh and the other by Bao Dai. 
Authorities reckon that about 80% of 
Ho Chi Minh’s supporters are genuine 
Nationalists, but that the other 20% are 
Communist zealots. It is the minority 
of 20%, however, who control the 
movement. Communists hold the chief 
posts in its administration and the top 
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Labour — Management 
Relationships 


In all organized human activity there 
tare problems of communication and 
understanding between individuals, be- 
tween individuals and groups, and be- 
tween groups, there are problems of 
securing co-operative action under 
varying conditions and in different for- 
mal organizations; and there are prob- 
lems of maintaining individual and or- 
ganizational equilibrium through change. 
All these problems are problems of hu- 
man relations which are undoubtedly 
the most important of all considera- 
tions affecting the functioning and pro- 
gress of civilization. 

The question of human relations in 

“ vevery sphere of :activity is certainly one 
of the most vexing before the world to- 
day. We all know that the last hun- 
dred years has seen more scientific 
material progress than the past millen- 
nium, but ethical and spiritual progress 


commands in its army. If they won 
the civil war, this small minority 
would in effect hand their countrymen 
over to control by their overlords in 
‘Russia. 

Bao Dai’s Nationalist movement, on 
the other hand, is led by sincere Indo- 
chinese patriots. They wish their coun- 
try to become free from both French 
tutelage and Russian or any other for- 
eign domination. The Communists do 
not like that and engaged in virulent 
propaganda against their opponents. 
In a few months Bao Dai has achieved 
more than his critics have achieved in 
.a few years. Last March he signed 
with the French a Treaty promising his 
‘compatriots independence. Since then 
he has negotiated, with the enlightened 
French administrators in Vietnam, a 
detailed plan for the progressive im- 
plementation of that agreement. To 
him and his Vietnam colleagues has 
been transferred more and more power. 
This continuing process reached an im- 
portant stage in the ceremony held in 
Saigon last week when before 50,000 
enthusiastic people, a large part of the 
authority in national government was 
handed over to him. Bao Dai’s govern- 
ment represents the true aspirations of 
the Indochinese people. He is gaining 
new support every day. 

We greet with good cheer these 
‘occurrences. And at this moment when 
we make a gesture of friendship to- 
wards the great, enduring Chinese 
people under their new Government, 
we declare afresh our faith in our own, 
different political conceptions. We be- 
lieve in the liberty of thee individual, 
in the sacredness of the family, in the 
freedom of national peoples, in a part- 
nership between all nations based upon 
tolerance of each other’s faults, respect 
for each other’s ideals and goodwill 
towards each other’s humanity. So far 
cas the peoples of southern Asia are 
concerned, we are confident that co- 
operation between the young demo- 
cracies of the East and the mature 
«democracies of the West will ensure 
the preservation from all perils of their 
fruitful homelands and their gracious, 
free and friendly ways of life. 
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has been sadly lacking. The two most 
destructive wars in history have occur- 
red in the twentieth century, not yet 
half gone, and we are by no means 
certain of preventing a third and pos- 
sibly more horrible conflict. Towards 
the end of last year U.S. General Omar 
Bradley said in this connection, “The 
world has achieved brilliance without 
wisdom, power without conscience. Ours 
is a world of unclear giants and ethical 
infants. We know more about war than 
we know about peace, more about kill- 
ing than we know about living.” 

What the world needs today is that 
in our dealings with our fellow-men 
we should learn to realize that a human 
being is not divided into two distinct 
parts, one part performing all the phy- 
sical activity and the other doing the 
thinking. We must think of each in- 
dividual as a unit which both thinks 
and acts. And we must plan our pro- 
gramme of human relations according - 
ly. In industry, employees should not 
be treated merely as pickets in a fence 
or as cogs in a machine. They must be 
accepted as beings who have self- 
respect and_ self - confidence. Each 
should be given an opportunity to ad- 
vance if he or she is willing to pay the 
price in intelligent hard work. In 
other words, there should be a sincere 
belief, on the part of management, in 
the dignity of the worker. 

Although people differ a great deal 
among themselves, there are many 
points of similarity and certain human 
characteristics that we can count on. 
We can be quite sure, for example, that 
every man on the pay-roll of an under- 
taking has certain personal aspiration: 
he wants to get ahead; he wants the as- 
surance of security for himself and his 
family; and he wants recognition as an 
individual, and of the part he plays in 
the whole organization. 


The Desire for Security 


One of the basic problems in indus- 
trial relations today appears to be that 
of reconciling the divergent aims of 
two groups. On the one hand we have 
management which wants efficient pro- 
duction and satisfactory profits, and on 
the other we have the workers who 
want economic security and satisfaction 
in their jobs. Many people think that 
economic security is merely a matter of 
the size of the worker’s pay-check, 
which really means that all the worker 
wants in life is money. That is a very 
narrow view of security because secu- 
rity includes, among other things, such 
important considerations as employ- 
ment stabilization and a chance to ad- 
vance, or, in short. the hove of realiza- 
tion of one’s expectations of one’s work. 

Recent studies carried out overseas 
by impartial observers show that wor- 
kers are not interested in wages only, 
but that they also desire and need satis- 
faction in other spheres pertaining to 
their life and work. Indeed, in one 
particular investigation conducted 
among all the employees of six large 
industrial plants, one of the questions 
asked was, ‘What do workers want 
most from their jobs?” To some per- 
sons the answer may be surprising, but 
the majority of the workers placed 
security, employment stabilization and 
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opportunity for advancement before 
wages. 

This common desire for security be- 
comes all the greater as a worker’s 
responsibilities to his family increase. 
Of course, the demands which different 
people make of their job will vary from 
person to person depending upon each 
one’s background and outlook upon life. 
Leaders of worker’s organizations only 
too often emphasize the importance of 
wages alone, with the result that wages 
tend to become the most important con- 
sideration in dealings between manage- 
ments and employees. 

Although it cannot be denied that in 
many instances business and industry 
can do more than is at present being 
done to provide the necessary security, 
the leaders of labour unions on their 
part often forget or fail to realize that 
there are limits beyond which it is im- 
possible to go. In their demands for 
higher wages, for example, they are 
apt to lose sight of the fact that the 
granting of these may jeopardise the 
security of the organization in which 
the workers are engaged if there is no 
reciprocal contribution on the part of 
the latter to ensure increased and more 
efficient production. It must be a 
question of give and take. Conse- 
quently, employees must learn that 
their own security is closely bound up 
with the security of the undertaking in 
which they are engaged. 

If, on its part, management sees that 
workers appreciate this tact and that 
they are making a conscientious and 
determined effort to play their part, it 
would encourage them to _ provide 
stabilized conditions, because the wor- 
ker in whom a feeling of security has 
been engendered, will develop a loyalty 
to his work and organization that will 
manifest itself in many ways — greater 
satisfaction and contentment, greater 
efficiency and greater dependability. 
And no businessman or industrialist 
needs telling what that means. 


—(Union of South Africa, Dept. of 
Commerce & Industries official 
journal). 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS AND FUTURE OUTLOOK 


OF JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 
By Ada V. Espenshade 


(Far Eastern Branch, Areas Divi sion, Office of International Trade, 
U.S. Department of Commerce) 


It is now more than 4 years since 
the end of the war in the Far East, 
and in that time Japan has achieved 
considerable success in the construction 
of many segments of a _ peacetime 
economy. War industries have been 
dismantled, a democratic government 
has been established, food supply has 
been greatly improved, factories have 
been rehabilitated, and industrial pro- 
duction has been raised to a level of 
almost 90 percent of that of the pre- 
war period 1930-34. During the past, 
following a period of marked inflation 
and unbalanced government budgets, 
Japan has also shown considerable 
progress in economic stabilization. 

Despite these encouraging achieve- 
ments, however, Japan’s economy is 
still a long way from full recovery, and 
solution of the basic economic problem 
of achieving self-support has barely 
been started. Since September 1945, 
the United States has provided substan- 
tial aid to the Japanese civilian econo- 
my; by the end of United States 
fiscal year 1948-49 the United States 
Congress had appropriated more than 
$1,400,000,000 since the end of the war 
for use in Japan’s civilian economy. 

If large-scale aid is not to be con- 
tinued, Japan must push increasingly 
toward self-support; 1952 was set more 
than a year ago as the year by which 
Japan’s economy should be reestablish- 
ed on such a_ basis. Although it is 
extremely doubtful that complete self- 
support can be attained by that early 
date, Japan is committed to attempting 
to reach a goal of self-support at the 
earliest possible date. 

Japan’s chief hope of reaching a 
self-supporting status lies in a large 
export trade; greatly expanded trade is 
essential to future survival. Yet, to 
date. although foreign trade has in- 
ereased considerably since the end of 
the war, the volume is at a level far 
below that of the prewar period 1930- 
34 and still farther below the level 
necessary for supporting the present 
population at even a_ relatively low 
standard of living. 

Fundamental to Japan’s need for a 
large export trade is the small size of 
the country and the relatively poor 
natural resources for the support of a 
large population. Japan’s present 
population, swollen by approximately 
10,000,000 since the end of the war, 
numbers about 82,000,000 crowded into 
an area of only 146,000 square miles, 
or less than that of the State of Cali- 
fornia. With only about 16 percent of 
this area suitable for cultivation, Japan, 
long burdened with a serious population 
problem, has had this problem aggra- 
vated. The present annual increase of 
about 1,500,000 per year may mean a 
population of 86,500,000 in 1952. 


Prior to the war Japan was the in- 
dustrial leader of the Far East and, by 
exporting manufactured products, pro- 
viding various services, and by investing 
in Asiatic areas that came under its 
domination, was able to earn the in- 


come necessary to pay for large 
imports. At that time, when Japanese 
goods dominated Asiatic markets and 
penetrated into Europe, Latin America, 
and even the United States, Japan had 
a vast supply of cheap and highly dis- 
ciplined labour, big firms such as those 
of the Mitsubishi and Mitsui interests 
which were organized to engage in 
almost all lines of commercial endea- 
vour, one of the largest merchant fleets, 
a world-wide system of banking, and 
sufficient capital to finance large pur- 
chases of raw materials at favourable 
prices. In addition, Japan had sizable 
oversea markets and sources of food 
and raw materials under Japanese con- 
trol; Korea, Formosa, and Manchuria 
were among the areas knit into the 
Japanese economy. 

The war drastically changed Japan’s 
economic situation. In addition to the 
physical destruction of houses and 
factories at home, nearly all the former 
assets mentioned above have disappear- 
ed. The territory has been reduced to 
about 43 percent of the former area, 
the national wealth has diminished to 
about one-fourth that of prewar years, 
the merchant fleet was largely destroy- 
ed, the reorganization of economic 
enterprises has upset the former econo- 
mic structure, and Japan today is 
without assured sources of imports of 
food and raw materials and without 
assured markets for its export products. 


POSTWAR FOREIGN TRADE 
General Review 

As a result of the great changes in 
economic conditions, Japan’s postwar 
foreign trade differs considerably from 
its prewar trade in volume, in lack of 
balance, in composition, and in geo- 
graphic distribution. In 1930-34 Japan’s 
total merchandise trade (imports plus 
exports), including trade with empire 
areas, amounted to about $1,492,000,000, 
and in 1937, the peak year of Japanese 
trade, totaled $2,578,000,000. The total 
trade in 1948, although much larger 
than that of 1946 and 1947, was only 
$941,200,000, or less than that of the 
1930-34 period and about one-third of 


Taste 1.—Japan’s Trade Balance. Post- 
war Compared With Prewar 


{In millions of U. S. dollars] 


—— oa ane 
Excess 
Period eral Imports] Exports| of 
imports 
So 
January-July * 
1949... =e 900, 8 575.3 325.5 | 1249.8 
.2 682 6 258. 6 424.0 
7 526.1 173.6 352. 5 
yagl 305. 4 103. 3 202.1 
.0 | 1,372.1 | 1,205.9 166. 2 
-6 774.6 717.0 57 6 
—L___ 


1 At the rate of excess of imports for the first 7 months, 
REALS exon for the calendar year 1949 would be $428,- 


2 September 1945 through December 1946. 

3 Value of trade for these years converted to dollars 
from yen on the basis of average exc! e rates of the 
yen prevailing at the time. Japan's trade with Korea 
and Formosa is included in these years although this 
trade js not shown in Japan's official trade figures. 


that of 1937. On the basis of the first 
7 months, the value of 1949 trade can. 
be expected to total about $1,540,000,000. 

If adjustments are made for price 
changes which have occurred since the 
prewar period, the volume of goods 
entering into Japan’s trade is, of course, 
much less than indicated by comparing 
these value figures. According to the 
recent “White Paper” on trade prepared 
by the Japanese Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry, the actual 
volume of imports in 1948 was about 40 
percent of that of 1930-34 and exports: 
only 16 percent. It is estimated that in 
1930-34 the ratio of exports to national 
income was 17.3 percent; in 1948 this 
ratio was 3.2 percent. 


Imbalance of Trade 

A major characteristic of Japan’s 
postwar trade is the great lack of bal- 
ance between imports and exports. In. 
1930-34, the relatively small trade 
deficit of $57,600,000 (table 1) was, 
offset in Japan’s international balance 
of payments by revenue from the mer--. 
chant marine. In 1948 the value of 
imports amounted.to two and a half 
times that of exports, and there was. 
no revenue from a merchant fleet to 
balance the trade account. A projection 
of the trade deficit of the first 7 months 
of 1949 reveals a total 1949 deficit as. 
great as that of 1948, and, if the export 
stagnation of the past few months con-. 
tinues, the 1949 trade deficit will be- 
come the largest in any postwar year.. 


Composition 

In the postwar period the greater 
part of Japan’s imports each year has: 
consisted of foodstuffs (table 2). About 


TasLE 2.—Japan: Value of Merchandise 
Imports by Principal Commodities, 1946- 
1948 and January—July 1949 


[In millions of U. S. dollars} 


Ss 
Ss 


. Jan~ 
Commodity 10461 | 1947 | 1948 | July 
1949 
4 | 526.1 | 682.6 | 575.3 
.2 | 295.2 | 316.6 | 211.6 
.2 | 231.8 | 159.9 | 154.4 
-4] 26.1 42.3 18.6 
=f 9.7 | 84.3] 18.3 
4 1.4 3.7 6.6 
9.7 | 26.2] 26.4-| 13.7 
Industrial raw m: 132.4 | 209.8 | 321.8 | 322.2 
Cotton, raw_ 105.0 | 70.0} 98.1 | 113.5 
Wool, raw. - 0 1.8] 17.4] 22.0 
Other fibers and prod- 
OES) Sditame nae ean 0 5.0} 12.9) 16.7 
Rubber, crude and 
s en 6.0] 11.7] 10.3 
i 0 3.2 2.9 7.1 
= 0 11 3.9} 10.) 
Salt api . 7 sol aoe 15.0 
Dyes an ments... nk 
Dra S and hemicals..| 1.8 1.2 1.4 } 12:4 
Fertilizer and ferti- 
---| 9.6] 67.2] 30.0] 24.4 
10.5 | 380] 51.8 | 36.4 
+3 2.3 4.7 4.4 
sepeee Fr 0 -8] 12.0] 15.5 
Coal and coke...-....| 0 .3| 26] 34.4 
All other industrial 
raw materials. - e 5 .8{ 1187) @Q) 
8) 211 44,2] 41.5 
9 6.1 22.7 4.1 
1.9 9 7.6 
7.2 4 1.2 
4.5 5 
1.4 7 6 


ry 
Miscellaneous drugs-- ( 


8 


Other... .. 


1 September 1945 through December 1946. 

2 Included in “All other products—Other.”’ 

sIncluded with “Dyes and pigments, drugs and 
chemicals.” 

*Less than one-half the unit. 

Source: Japanese Economic Statistics, Bulletin Nos. 
34 and 36, June and August 1949, Economic and Scientific 
Section, SCAP. 
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TaBLe 3.—Japan: imports of Selected Raw Materials, 1948 and January—June 1949 As 
Compared With 1930-34 


{Monthly averages, in metric tons] 


- ‘ Includes paper pulp and rayon pulp. 


Commodity 

60, 151 13, 235 19, 964 

7,059 0 1, 403 

3, 619 0 858 

11, 482 0 6, 789 

4, 609 0 2, 855 

16,140 0 3,038 

1,748 1 §21 

68, 566 0 3,014 

241, 855 0 7, 793 

48, 800 16, 420 24, 890 

161, 889 0 128, 519 

53, 939 167 8, 220 

5, 511 0 0 236 918 

8, 204 0 0 3, 128 3,773 

588, 444 088 69, 811 97, 781 120, 172 

SOURCE: Japanese Economic Statistics, Bulletin No. 35, July 1949, Economje and Scientific Section, SCAP. 

largest part of these imports, with 


-half of all imports in the period Sep- 
tember 1945-December 1948 consisted 
of grains, sugar, and other foods. This 
compares with 28 percent for the 1930- 
34 period. Large food imports are 
necessary because Japan cannot pro- 
duce domestically its food require- 
ments; even in prewar years Japan 
imported about one-fourth of its food 
‘supply, with the total quantity of such 
imports greater than food imports in 
the years since the war. 


‘ The high ratio of foodstuffs to total 
imports in the postwar period is, thus, 
‘a result of relatively small imports of 
other types as compared with the pre- 
war period. Even with food imports 
during the postwar period constituting 
half of all imports, the average per 
eapita food intake of the Japanese 
population has been at estimated levels 
of about 1,830-2,050 calories, consider- 
ably less than the amount consumed in 
prewar years. Although the quantity 
of food imports has increased every 
year since the war’s end, the ratio to 
total imports declined slightly in 1948 
€as compared with 1946 and 1947 be- 
cause of increased imports of other 
commodities. The percentage of food- 
‘stuffs to total imports has continued to 
decline during 1949; in the first part of 
the year the ratio was 37. 


About one-fourth of the postwar im- 
‘ports through 1948 consisted of raw 
materials for Japan’s manufacturing 
industries; in prewar years, on the other 
thand, about one-half of all imports 
consisted of this group of commodities. 
‘During 1948 and 1949, as compared with 
the earlier postwar years, these imports 
‘increased in both total amounts and 
‘percentage of total imports. Raw mate- 
vials for the textile industries—cotton, 
wool, and pulp—have made up the 


1 The import of raw cotton has been 
fostered by the United States under several 
‘special programs: (1) In 1946 a program was 
initiated for the shipment of cotton to Japan 
from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
in the United States; (2) under the Occupied 
-Japan Export-Import Revolving Fund 
(OJEIRF), established in 1947 to finance 
‘imports of raw materials for processing into 
exports, a $60,000,000 credit was negotiated 
for the purchase of cotton; and (3) in 1948 
U.S. Public Law 820 established a $150,000,000 
revolving fund for the purchase of raw fibres 
for occupied areas (including Japan) for 
processing into manufactured goods (see 
table 8). 


raw cotton constituting about 17 percent 
of all imports in 1948 and during the 
first part of 1949.1 Imports of other 
industrial raw materials—rubber, salt, 
iron ore, and numerous minor products 
—have also increased during the post- 
war period (table 3). 

Despite these increases, however, 
imports of most raw materials are low 
compared with prewar years. For 
example, imports of raw cotton in 1946 
averaged 7,854 tons per month and in 
the first half of 1949 less than 20,000 
tons, as compared with 60,151 tons in 
1930-34; and logs and lumber in early 
1949 averaged less than one-twentieth 
of the prewar imports. 

During the postwar years, as in the 
prewar period, textiles have been the 
mainstay of Japanese exports. In 1930- 
34 textiles constituted almost 60 percent 
of the value of all exports, and in the 
postwar period through April 1949 these 
products, including raw silk, have con- 
stituted about 65 percent (table 4). 
Cotton yarn and cloth, although domi- 
nating postwar exports, nevertheless in 
actual volume have been small com- 
pared with prewar exports. Monthly 
exports of cotton yarn during 1948 
averaged 458 metric tons or about one- 
third of the 1930-34 exports, and. 
monthly shipments of cotton fabrics 
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Tas_teE 4.—Japan: Value of Merchandise 
Ezports by Principal Commodities, 


1946-1948 and January-April 1949 
{In millions of U. 8. dollars] 


Total, all commod- 
ities. ec 2! 


Silk, raw- 
Silk fabric 
Wool yarn and fabric. 
Clothing and other -- 


Other products_ 


NNP Me we 


- 


S| 


Drugs and chemicals_- 
Pottery, clay, and 


NO Banloll Rwwmmn w 


Ro pr, 


1 September 1945 through December 1946. 
prepa raw silk, which is included here under 


es. 
*Less then one-half the nnit. 


Source: Japanese Economic Statistics, Bulletin Nos. 
34 and 35, June and July 1949, Economic and Scientific 
Section, SCAP. 


during 1948 amounted to about 28,000,- 
000 square metres or about one-fifth 
of the prewar exports (table 5). 
During the prewar years 1930-34 raw 
silk accounted for approximately 20 
percent of the total value of Japanese 
exports. Although in 1946 the largest 
export item from Japan was raw silk 
(55 vercent of the value of total exports 
in that year), in the remainder of the 
postwar period these exports have 
dropped, representing only about 7 
percent by value in the period 1947 
through April 1949. In comparison with 
exports in 1930-34 of about 30,800 
metric tons annually, raw-silk exports 
in 1948 were less than 5,000 tons. Silk- 


TaBL_e 5.—Japan; Erports of Selected Commodities, 1946-48 and January-June 1949, 
as Compared With 1930-34 


(Monthly averages, in units indicated] 


Commodity and unit 


Cotton fabric. 


Raw silk... .-net metric tons. 
Silk fabric... - 000 square meters_. 
Artificial fiber net metric tons_. 
Artificial ber square meters... 
Railway ties... ---cubic meters.- 
Light bulbs_- 

Bicycles... 

OVS. 35. sees sses~-e 


Textile machinery. 
Alloy steel and semifabricated steel 


Coppers e2 Saree esses = c 22 --d0.-.. 
Porcelainware ic tons. . 
Glassware... dolae 
Coal and cok t metric tons-_- 


1 For 1934 only, other years n. a. (not available). 
2 SCAP indicates that altt ough this is the official export figure it may be low; 66,613 was reported from another source. 


Source: Japanese Economic Statistics, Bulletin No. 35, Juty 1949, Economic and Scientific Section SCAP. 
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fabric exports have shown considerable 
increase during the postwar years, but 
are still far below those of the 1930-34 
period; in 1948 these exports amounted 
to about 30,500 square metres as com- 
pared with 75,700 square metres in the 
prewar years. 


Other textile products exported from 
Japan in some quantity include rayon 
and woollen yarn and fabrics. _Com- 
pared with 1930-34 the postwar exports 
of rayon yarn have almost recovered; 
in 1948 yarn exports totalled about 
4,050 metric tons or 96 percent of that 
in 1930-34, although rayon textile ex- 
ports have done less well. A compari- 


son of rayon exports with 1930-34, 
however, is misleading, as the industry 
was only getting started in Japan dur- 
ing that period; a comparison of post- 
war exports with those of 1937 or 1938, 
on the other hand, indicates that 
postwar recovery has been relatively 
small. Postwar exports through 1948 
of both woollen yarn and woollen 
fabrics were less than 15 percent of the 
prewar volume. 


Machinery exports in the postwar 
period through 1948 have amounted to 
about 5 percent of all exports by value 
—only slightly less than the percentage 
in 1930-34. Total volume of such 


exports, however, im the postwar period 
was much less than in the prewar years, 
when prices were at a lower level. The: 
major portion of the postwar machinery 
exports have been such items as roll- 
ing stock, communications apparatus, 
bicycles, watches, and textile machin-— 
ery. 


Geographic Distribution 

Japan’s postwar trade has also differ— 
ed from that of the past in distribution 
among various suppliers and markets, 
although in 1948 and 1949 this differ-— 
ence has become somewhat less marked. 
than in the earlier postwar years. 


TaBLe 6.—Japan’s Merchandise Trade by Countries of Origin and Destination, 1930-34 and Postwar Period 


{Valuc in thousands of dollars and percent of tota)] 


Exports Imports 
Average 1949 (Jan,- Average 2 7 1948 1949 (Jan.- 
Area and country 1930-34 1 We 1947 148 Apr.) 1930-34 ! 1046 194 July) 
7 
| i 2 # 6 
- Per- | y: Per- Per- | y Fer Per Per- Per Per. Per: 
Value ele | Vajue cent Vajue cont. Value cont Value ceil! Value cent Value cont? Value Carte Vajue cent Value cent 
SO tal eens Se aes eos aia 717, 043} 100.0|103, 292} 100. 0/173, 568] 100. 0/258, 621] 100.0}164, 696] 100.0/774, 599} 100. 0/305, 393 100.0)526, #39] 100. 0/682, 613} 100.0/575, 281 100.0 
NorthuAmeri¢a: sols 2. -se--0 2 sas 176, 698] 24.6! 77,437] 75.0] 20,391] 11.8} 68,561) 26.5) 28,493} 17.3/199, 545} 25. 7/297, 688) 97, 5/483, 539) 91.9/519,904/ 76.2/388,676) 67.6 
Uni iS) 3._._..............|167.767| 23.4] 77,437} 75.0] 20,090] 11.6] 65,758) 25.4] 26,321] 16.0/183, 511] 23. 7/297, 688} 97. 5/483, 520) 91.9/441,381) 64. 7/377, 267 65.6. 
Jnited States BORN Si et ‘2| 3/912] © .7| 1,394] 9] 15,896] 2.0|-.-.... sak 19] (*) | 4,019] .6} 4,012} = .7 
1,004 eich 69] (*) 56} (*) G7 4 WT Gel a ts Seems Lm ose ee ES ee 69,647) 10.2] 6,977 1.2 
and contra} pment 
can countries includin est 
Tadisce ey eee pee ae 3, 548 2 822 4 722 “4 MITES) ec re es | Sa eter onthneis 6, 855 idl 420 1 
South Ameries...2-.......--..--.----]) 8, 570 1} 1,788 7 616 4) 3,716 Bt) lee ais ee eee) (ei eee 14,024) 2.0} 4,628 8 
Arventina:: =. Sor. cewen conse.) Oak Oo 1 36] (-) (") i). 1,780 Fr) Ss) (ees 8) (ee 10,999] 1.6 500 ik 
Other countries. _- SRV EE kel Beisel fase obese 1,752 BU 616 +4] 1,936 bth sec ope oieaceee eae | eee ean 3,025 -4] 4,128 v 
Europe --. 58, 995 23.2) 31,581} 12.2) 20,527} 12.5/103, 871} 13.4 345! -1} 11,468) 2.2) 22,276) 3.3) 39,993) 6.9 
France-- 9, 742) (*) 2,472) 1.0) 2,031 1 a 
“German 4, 280 ----;-|° 2,872) 1.1 101 2.4 
Italy. P71 eer eeeemnenes eee 3) Ee Se) 910 4 a 
Sweden 835 2.4 424 -2 1.1 
Turkey... 3-225 1, 381 8.9 40} (*) al 
United Kingdom -| 25, 703 11.7] 16,642} 6.4 6 
pec hy | eee 6, 751 +1] 4,385) 1.7 (*%) 
Other countries___- 8, 206 -1] 3,836 1.4 2 ley fi 
Asia -Oren = cient se seeden cs an ssare-> 424,033 57.0/133, 609] 51.7 
Aden._- 2, 468 3} .- 1.2] 3,627) 1.4 ‘ 
Afchanistan __ n.a.| na. (°) 1,373 5 3 
Arabja...-...- f.a.| n.a.|_. +7 18] (*) 5 
Burma n.a.| n. a. 3.3) 1,490 -6 . was 
Ceylon. (’) (3) 1.3] 1,224 5) : ia 
China 8_____ 72,812} 10.2 5.8] 4,074 1.6 . 2.3: 
Kwantung.- 50,685| 7-1 Oo! Oo 1a] & 1 () 
Formesa._-- 40,080 “'C.Ops roe Sots Ne Swe ee pale eee [eae (?y (*) PMP 
Hong Kong... 13,294] 1.5) 8.1] 17,435} 6.7] 9,008] 5.5 al 
India and Pakistan- 60,234] 8.4]. 4.9], 9,106] 3.5) 48,402] 29.4 3.6. 
Indonesia... ; 5.0 13. 5|°56, 764] 22.0] 11,525] 7.0 1.7 
14.9) 10. 9|:17, 946] 6.9] 6,299] 3.8 ‘5 
ees 2.4) 6,230] 2.4] 2,908] 1.8 2.0 
1.3]. .7| 4,172) 1.6] 2.717] 1.7 “18 
6). 3.5] 6,367) 2.1] 3,383] 2.1 1.6. 
tio 2 .7| 4,783} 1.9] 1,743] 1.0 a3 
AGrcgee oer a pene es) Se aa opel nneas 5.0} 19,919] 7.7] 12,286] 7.5 ars 
Anglo Egyptian Sudan......-...| _n.a.J°on.a.|.......].22... 23 hoax 
Belgian Congo = ; if ree De 33) (°) 
al 
8) 
Nigeria- 
Union of 2 
Other countries 
Australasia... .___. 
Australia... ._-.. 
Other countries. - . 
+1) 4,207] a6 
Unknown or for bonded manufactur- | eae ane 
BAG WONCHOUSO o-.< - c= avancenencvacdbcssomaliceees 
_—$—$—$—$——— ee 


1 Value of trade for these years converted from dollars to 


exchange rates of the yen prevailing at the time. Japan's 


mosa included here for these years, although this trade is not shown in Japan's official 


trade figures for this period. 
2 For the period September 1945-December 1946. 
* Includes Hawai, 
4 Saudi Arabia oniy. 


* Included with India and Pakistan. 


yen on the basis of average 
trade with Korea and For- 7 Included with China, 


n. a. Not available. 


* Includes Kwantung in all years except 1930-34. 


Includes Manchuria, 1930-34. 


“Less than one-half the unit for value and less than 0.1 for percentage, 


Source: Annual Returns of the Foreign Trade of Japan: 


Annual Retyurns of the Foreign 


Trade of Taiwan (Formosa) and Trade and Shipping of Chosen (Korea), 1930-34; statistics: 


prepared by 


Economie and Scientific Section 
énd Japanese Economic Statistics 1948 and 1949, 


SCAP, September 1945-D; 


Eoonomie and Scientific Seorion BG ae 


Section, SCAP. 
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._ In 1948 and the first 7 months of 
1949 the United States supplied about 
two-thirds of Japan’s imports; in both 
1946 and 194¥ the percentage was more 
than 90 (table 6). This is a marked 
shift from the geographic pattern of 
1930-34 when Asiatic areas furnished 
about half of Japan’s imports and the 
United States supplied only one-fourth. 
The major portion of the postwar im- 
ports from the United States have 
consisted of relief and aid goods (food, 
medicine, fertilizer, petroleum, etc.) and 
raw cotton. Asia, which in prewar 
years was Japan’s major supplying 
region, provided only about 15 percent 
of Japan’s 1948 and early 1949 imports. 
The neighbouring areas of China, Man- 
churia, Kwantung Province, Korea, and 
Formosa, and the slightly more distant 
Indonesia and Malaya have especially, 
lost their former prominence in supply- 
ing Japan; in 1948 these areas provided 
imports of $52,600,000, or less than 8 
percent of the total, whereas in prewar 
years, with world prices at a lower 
level, they supplied goods valued at 
$315,300,000 (41 percent of Japan’s 
imports). 

Japan’s export pattern, although 
greatly distorted during 1946 and 1947 
from that of the prewar period, in 1943 
and early 1949 shifted considerably 
toward prewar markets. During the 
first year of postwar trade (1946) about 
75 percent of Japan’s exports were 
shipped to the United States and about 
24 percent to Asiatic areas. In 1948 
and the first 4 months of 1949, however, 
about 55 percent of total exports moved 
to Asiatic areas and about 20 percent to 
the United States, with lesser markets 
in Europe (chiefly the United’ King- 
dom) and Africa. 

Current world dollar shortages and 
currency inconvertibility makes the 
distribution of trade by currency areas 
of considerable significance. According 
to Japanese Government statistics, in 
1948 the dollar area provided almost 89 
per cent of Japan’s imports but took 
29 percent of its exports, whereas the 
sterling area provided less than 11 per- 
cent of the imports but provided the 
market for almost one-fourth of the 
exports. 


Progress in Developing Postwar Trade 

Although Japan’s trade is far below 
that necessary for self-support and the 
present status is far from satisfactory, 
a review of the progress made _ since 
VJ-day indicates numerous encourag- 
ing aspects. Trade has _ increased 
noticeably; compared with exports 
valued at $14,400,000 per month during 
1947 and $21,550,000 during 1948, the 
monthly exports for January-July 1949 
have averaged about $46,500,000. 


Increased Industrial Production 

At the end of the war Japan’s indus- 
trial establishment was virtually at a 
standstill and bombing had destroyed 
perhaps 30 percent of over-all plant 
capacity. A very substantial recovery 
has taken splace in the past 4 years; 
the index of production has risen from 
19.9 in January 1946 to present levels 
of approximately 90 (table 7), calculat- 
ed up a base period of the average for 
the years 1930-34. 2 
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Taste 7.Indezes of Industrial Production in Japan, 1946-1949 


[1930-1934 = 100.0] 
Jan, June | Jan, June | Jan. June | Jan. 
1946 1946 1947 1947 |, 1948 1948 1949 
47.0| 641] 76.8] 89.9 


Chemicals_--- 
Food, beverages, 


well as manufactures of the above groups. 
from the earlier indexes used by SCAP. 
2 Preliminary figures. 


1 In computing over-all indexes, the manufacture of sheet gl: 


ass, cement, lumber, printing, and coke are considered as 
The indexes used are weighted by value added by manufacture, varying 


Source: Japanese Economic Statistics Bulletin No. 35, July 1949, Economic and Scientific Section, SCAP. 


This greater industrial output is a 
result of improved conditions in several 
aspects of the economy, including sup- 
plies of fuel and power, increased 
imports of raw materials, and better 
transportation conditions. In 1948 and 
early 1949 the supply of fuel and power 
increased markedly over that of 1946 
and 1947. Coal production, which was 
only about 1,695,000 metric tons per 
month in 1946, average more than 
3,100,000 tons per month in the first 
half of 1949. Electric energy genera- 
tion, which in 1946 average 2,386,000,000 
kilowatt-hours per month, averaged 
3,300,000,000 kilowatt-hours per month 
in the first half of 1949. 


Imports of raw materials, essential to 
almost all Japanese manufacturing, 
were greatly stepped up during 1948 
and 1949. In 1947 imported industrial 
raw materials were valued at $209,800,- 
000, but in 1948 they reached $321,800,- 
000 and have further increased during 
1949. Whereas in 1947 iron-ore imports 
were negligible, in 1948 they averaged 
more than 44,000 tons a month and in 
the first half of 1949 had increased to 
128,500 tons a month. Salt imports, 
important to the chemical industries, 
increased from about 25,000 tons per 
month in 1946 to almost 98,000 tons in 
1948 and to 120,000 tons in the first half 
of 1949. Raw cotton, wool, and other 
textile raw materials were also import- 
ed in notably larger quantities in 1948 
and early 1949 (table 3). Increased 
financial aid provided by the United 
States—some of it clearly designated 
for the import of such raw materials— 
was a major factor in this trend.3 
Trade agreements with various nations 
also provided greater supplies of much- 
needed raw materials. 


2 This base period is used since it repre- 
sents the appraisal of the Far Eastern 
Commission (the international body charged 
with over-all formulation of occupation 
policy for Japan) as to what constitutes 
normal peacetime requirements. This five- 
year average, however, understimates Japan's 
current peacetime requirements because of 
the 25-percent ipopultion increase. Indus- 
trial production was at its lowest point in 
the fall of 1945 and was beginning to recover 
by. asuary, 1946, the date at which the index 
starts. 


3In 1948-49 the United States in making 
appropriations of funds for use in Japan in- 
cluded $75,000,000 for ‘‘economic relief and 
rehabilitation” (so-called EROA funds). In 
addition, various funds were made available 
for the importation of raw materials for the 
textile industries. 


Improvement in domestic transporta- 
tion conditions was another factor in 
enlarging ‘industrial output. As Japan 
is a nation in which most industrial 
centres are on or near the coast, coast- 
wise shipping is of major importance, 
and, as marine transportation improved, 
various supplies (especially coal) be- 
came available in greater quantities 
and with greater regularity than pre- 
viously. 

Among other changes that contribut- 
ed to increased industrial output were 
the lessening of the demands of the 
occupation forces. In 1946 and 1947 
large quantities of coal, cement, and 
other building materials were utilized 
to provide for occupation needs,. but by 
1948 these demands were greatly cur- 
tailed. 

Labour efficiency and stability have 
improved considerably in 1948 and early 
1949 as compared with the earlier oc- 
cupation period. ‘With more regular 
food supplies and a slight rise in real 
wages, output per worker has showed 
some improvement. Labour unions, 
which had an exceedingly rapid growth 
during the early occupation period 
(union membership totalled about 40 
percent of the non-agricultural labour 
force in early 1948 compared with 
about 8 percent at the peak of prewar 
labour organization), have shown in 
the past year somewhat greater res- 
ponsibility and stability and are giving 
more attention to problems other than 
pressure for wage increases. 


Opening of Private Trade and 
Liberalization of Trade Procedures 
In August 1947 Japanese trade was 

reopened to private commercial trans- 
actions on a limited basis. Provisions 
were made for commercial entrants to 
travel to Japan and to negotiate export 
contracts with Japanese manufacturers 
and traders. Contracts, however, were 
subject to licensing by a Japanese Gov- 
ernment agency, and validation by 
SCAP and standard forms were re- 
quired. Trade procedures have gradu- 
ally been liberalized with severa! 
changes in licensing requirements and 
the elimination of standard forms for 
some exports. In the first half of 1949 
most Japanese exports moved through 
private channels, although the import 
trade was still largely at a Government 
level. Recently announced changes in 
handling exports, effective as of this 
month -(mentioned later in this arti- 
cle), are additional steps in simplify- 
ing trade procedures. 
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Stabilization Program 


A program was outlined for Japan in 
December 1948 in which the Japanese 
Government was directed to take cer- 
tain steps to stabilize the natignal 
economy and to maximize production 
for exports. This was intended to in- 
troduce a keynote of greater austerity. 
and realism into the economic adminis- 
tration and planning. 


During 1949 the implementation of 
this. over-all program resulted in a 
balanced consolidated national budget 
with more rigid control of Government 
expenditures; the elimination of direct 
export subsidies; the reduction of im- 
port and domestic price subsidies and 
the transfer of remaining import sub-~- 
sidies to the budget, and their dis- 
closure (heretofore these subsidies were 
obscured in  foreign-trade account 
transactions); institution of. financial 
retrenchment and stricter control of 
credit; greater control of the internal 
price and wage relationship; and in- 
creases in tax revenues. So-ie tighten- 
ing of the allocation procedures for 
raw materials with the attempt to fur- 
ther maximize production for export 
has also been accomplished, and in 
April, as one step in the program, a 
commercial foreign-exchange rate was 
established for the Japanese yen. Un- 
der the stabilization program the 
Japanese economy has shown a definite 
slowing down of inflation and a gradual 
rise in real wages. 


Establishment of an Exchange Rate 


A major stev forward in the stabiliza- 
tion program and in improving trade 
conditions was accomplished on April 
25, 1949, when a single exchange rate 
was established for the Japanese yen. 
In the absence of an exchange rate 
prior to this date, the set-up was such 
that yen and dollar were not connected 
directly. Prices of imports had implicit 
rates averaging about 130 yen to US$1, 
and exports, with rates’ varying from 
less than 250 yen to US$1 for some 
commodities to 800-yen to US$1 for 
other commodities, were set without 
relation to production costs. . This type 
of export pricing meant that high-cost 
producers were at no disadvantage, 
because they were assured the same 
price as more efficient producers; with 
no compulsions to improve practices. 
such as operate under normal condi- 
tions of pricing when wasteful pro- 
ducers are forced to reduce costs or 
go out of business, many Japanese 
industries producing for export were 
unsound economically. 


The establishment of the single rate 
of exchange removed one of the major 
uncertainties that previously surround- 
ed Japanese postwar trade and also 
stimulated the rationalization of indus- 
tries. In the long run this will mean 
that the efficient producer will have an 
incentive. Results of this rationaliza- 
tion are already appearing in Japanese 
export industries. 


Financial Aid 


Japan’s improvement in foreign trade 
has been materially aided by United 
States funds, some of which have been 
utilized directly for improvement of 
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foreign-trade conditions. Appropriated 
funds earmarked for “economic relief 
and rehabilitation” have provided in- 
creased imports of raw materials for 
export industries in 1948 and 1949, and 
special funds have provided textile raw 
materials. The much larger financial 
aid designated as GARIOA (Govern- 
ment Aid and Relief in Occupied 
Areas), funds provided to “prevent 
disease and unrest,” have also been a 
factor in increasing export production. 
It is likely that a small part of these 
relief funds directly aided export in- 
dustries, since it is not possible in all 
cases to clearly designate fuel or raw 
materials for domestic use only. More 
important, however, have been the in- 
direct benefits resulting from the main- 
tenance and gradual improvement of 
living conditions for the civilian popu- 
lation, which have been possible, in 
large: measure,. because of these funds; 
without bearable conditions of susten- 
ance, the industrial improvement and 
the increased exports could not have 
been achieved. 

Table 8 summarizes the various types 
and amounts of financial aid authorized 
by the United States Government for 
use in Japan. In addition to the grants, 
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credits, and loans listed here, several 
United States banks have participated 
in extending part of the $60,000,000 
credit under OJEIRF (Occupied Japan 
Export-Import Revolving Fund). 


Trade Arrangements 

In 1948 and 1949 SCAP, on behalf of 
Japan, concluded a number (of. trade 
and financial arrangements with other 
countries (table 9). These agreements, 
which have as their stated objective the 
increasing of trade and the balancing 
of such trade at the highest practicable 
level, have helped to diversify Japan’s 
1948 and 1949 trade as compared with 
that of the early postwar period. It is 
estimated that more than half of 
Japan’s trade in the last 8 months, ex- 
clusive of imports procured with United 
States-appropriated funds, has been 
under these various trade arrange- 
ments. 


Current Conditions 

In the second quarter of the calendar 
year 1949. Japan’s export contracts 
dropped below those of the. early 
months, and sizable stock piles of 
manufactured export goods began to 


TaBie 8.—Grants, Credits, and Loans Authorized by the United States Government und 
Utilized by Japan in the Postwar Period to June 30, 1949 


[Thousands of U. S. dollars; years are U. S. fiscal years] 


Item 


Utilized 


7 in, 
'945—~46— 
1945- | 1946- | 1947- | 1948- 


Remarks 


ALSnoHerESCS 5 124, 130 1, 497, 656] ‘Total of ‘‘utilized’’{unds is total of reported 
te pee 22,2 Do na grants, credits and loans utilized. (Does 


not add across, as surplus incentive pro- 
gram expenditures not available by 


years.) 
Grants for civilian sup- |1, 418, 259] 96, 340/292, 075/435, 969/400, 398] 1, 224, 782) Aid authorized through United States 
Plies. 


Loan, U.S. comm *- 


200, 000) 27, 790)105, 340) 59, 121 
ity program. 


Credit, surplus prop- 14, 035) ....... 10, 983/ 1,896 
erty. 

Loan by Export-Im- 00,000) 6 2oeo 2] Baee ene leorae 
port Bank. 

Military stock trans- n.a.}| na] nia. | na, 
fers. 

Surplus-materials in- 26,000} n.a.] na. | n.a. 
centive program. 

Funds made available 80, O00hze=s «ai Gewece. |eee cea 
Buenas Public Law 


25, 910) 


Government appropriated _ funds. 
GARIOA (Government and Relief in 
Occupied Areas), including EROA 
(Economic Rehabilitation in Occupied 
Areas) appropriations through fiscal year 
1949 totaled $1,488,900,000 for Japan and 
the eras Islands, 

$361,823 ,000 in fiscal year Pee CEE 


7, 339} 


receiver of cotton goods produced there- 
from. This loan has been repaid. 

14,035} Stated value given; procurement cost 
_Teported as $56,000,000. 

25,910) United. States Government share in $60,- 
000,000 credit extended under OJEIRF 
(Occupied Japan Export-Import Revoly- 
ing Fund). This fund which is backed by 
assets of gold and silver of Japanese own- 
ership in SCAP custody was established 
to finance imports of raw materials for 
processing into exports. The credit ex- 
tended by the Government was aug- 
mented by credit extended by 6 American 


S. 

n.a. | Data concerning these transfers not avail- 
able. Considerable quantities have been 
transferred to the Japanese economy. 

26,000) Stated value through February 1949 con- 
sists of clothing and other incentive goods 
provided certain groups of Japanese, such . 
as farmers, miners, and fishermen. 
7,339] 7,330 Public Law .820 (Eastland Act) of June 
1948 established a revolving fund of 
$150,000,000 for purchase of natural fibers 
in occupied areas. 


1, 156 


Source: Foreign Transactions of the U. S. Government, Office of Business Economics, Department of Com t 
October 1949, SCAP reports, and the Department of the Amy, ae 
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accumulate. The stagnation in the ex- 
port trade has continued into recent 
weeks. 

Japanese traders are greatly con- 


cerned over the current situation in the 
export trade, but it is not clear at the 
time of this writing whether this dull- 
ness is a temporary one or of long-lasting 
nature. Among the factors responsible 
for the recent slump in trade are: (1) 
the change from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market during the first half of 1949: 
(2) the delay in negotiating a new trade 
agreement with the Sterling Area fol- 
lowing the expiration of the old 
arrangement on June 30; and (3) the 
declines in purchases due to anticipated 
devaluation of the yen following the 
devaluation of the pound and other 
currencies in mid-September. 

On October 15, following considerable 
speculation in business circles as to 
whether the yen would be devalued, 
SCAP announced that no yen devalua- 
tion is being considered. Emphasis on 
further rationalization of industry, 
which is still far from complete; the 
abolition of floor prices on exports 
announced on October 23 (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, November 21, 1949); 
and the announcement of further re- 
turn of trade to a private basis—these 
are steps that have been taken to im- 
prove the conditions of Japanese trade. 
The new trade arrangement within the 
Sterling Area, concluded only in the 
past few weeks, is also expected to 
help relieve the stagnation of trade. 


Problems of Further Expansion 
of Trade 


The further expansion of Japanese 
foreign trade is beset with basic prob- 
lems and also with minor difficulties. 
The basic problems upon which Japan’s 
future long-term trade depends are, in 
the final analysis, interrelated ones, 
namely, (1) the ability to obtain suffi- 
cient quantities of raw materials and 
food; (2) the ability to increase pro- 
duction for export and raise efficiency 
of production; (3) the ability to increase 
Oversea merchandise sales so as to pay 
for imports; (4) the ability to increase 
invisible forms of trade; and (5) the 
ability to attract private capital. Con- 
comitant with these basic problems are 
numerous difficulties, some of them of 
a procedural nature, which must be 
attacked as the basic problems are 
worked out if Japan’s entrance to world 
markets is to be expanded. 


Obtaining Raw Materials and Food 


Basic handicaps of Japan continue to 
be its lack of many raw materials es- 
sential to modern industry and the 
limited resources for providing food for 
the large population. Japan is poor in 
nearly all major natural resources re- 
quired by a modern industrial nation 
except coal, hydroelectric power, cop- 
per, and sulfur. Of its former major 
export industries, only raw silk and 
silk manufactures depended almost 
entirely upon domestic raw materials. 


Loss of its colonial empire cost Japan 
its suppliers of various raw materials— 
the minerals of Korea; the coal and 
iron ore of North China; the coal, pig 
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Taste 9.—Summary of Japan's Trade Arrangements in Effect 4s of December 1, 1919* 


Area or country 


Sterling Area trade- 
arrangement coun- 
tries.? 


Netheriands ard colo- 
nies and Indonesia.‘ 


French Union coun- 
tries.6 


Belgian Monetary Area 
countries.6 


Republic of Korea... _..- 


me heliahd -—42 520. feces 


value 


iNions of 


fan 


. 8, dollars) 


9164.0 


12.6 


30 


Expected commodity trade 


Cotton yarn; cotton 
fabrics; raw silk and 
silk ied ee 
yarn and fabrics; 
caustic soda; pote 
tery and porcelain- 
ware; textil 


product: includin, 
ron and steel m 
penne: enameled 
ron household 
goods, clocks and 
watches; canned 
fish; lumber. 
Cotton yarn and cot- 
ton ‘textiles; es 


and elec 
pliances; 
drugs; 


ap- 
bicycles; 
Tr prod- 
um 


glass and glassware. 
Raw silk and silk fab- 
rics; cotton. manu- 
factures; paper and 
paper prodnots; tea. 
Silk, cotton, rayon, 
woolen, and rubber 
manufactures; pot- 
tery, glass, and por- 
celainware; alumi- 
num products. 
Coal; raw silk; cotton 
manufactures; metal 
manufactures and 
machinery (such as 
steel reinforcing rods, 
mining equipment, 
trucks and truck 
repair parts, fishing 
boats and steam 
generator plants); 
chemicals and re- 
lated Pace ales ce- 
ment; belting; cross 
ties; textile dyes; 
bamboo; printing 
inks; cigarette paper. 
Rolling stock and rail- 
road equipment; 
electrical apparatus; 
building materials; 
cotton textiles; 
ene es; pee 
and paper products; 
wood products; rub- 
ber manufactures; 
enamelware; alumi- 
pu and iron ware) 
Pottery, glassware, 
and porcelain. 


Raw cotton, raw wool, 
jute, barley, salt, 
wheat, crude rub- 
ber, iron ore, man- 
ganese ore, coconut 
oil, tanning mate- 
rials, potroleum, 
hides and skins. 


Hides and __ skins; 
sugar, salt; sisal and 
kapok; bauxite; tin; 
tannery materials} 
crude rubber; ani- 
mal bones and 
trochus shells; copra 
and palm oil. 


Foodstuffs, pig iron, 
anthracite coal, as- 
posits salt, potash, 

‘apok, cork. 

Raw cotton; oil and 
oil bearing materials; 
shellac; hides. 


Rice, graphite, tung- 
sten concentrates, 
hemp waste, anthra- 
cite coal dust, semi- 
finished steel and 
scrap, salted fish, 
dried laver. 


Rice; hides and skins; 
tapioca flour, ground- 
nuts, soybeans, dried 
green peas and white 
beans; copra cake; 
tin ore; teak; salt; 
Geet mate- 
rials; sticklac; hide 
fleshings, hide trim- 
mings, and bones for 
glue. 


July 1, 1949-June 20, 
1950 (concluded Noa- 
vember 1949). 


Oct. 1, 1948-Sept. 36, 
1949. (new errange 
ment under discus- 
sion). * 


March ft, 1949-Feb. 28 
1950, 


June 1, 1949-May 31, 
1980, 


April 1, 1949-March 31, 
1950. 


July. 1, 1948-June 36, 
1949 (extended inde- 
finitely pendingnego- 
tiation of new agree- 
ment). 
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Cotton yarn and cot- 


ton textiles; mer- 
cury; camphor; 
menthol; agar agar; 
porcelain insulators; 
chinaware; fats, oils, 
and waxes; *rubbet 
manufactures; bam- 
boo: specialty paper. 

Textile yarns and 
fabrics; whale oil; 
steel products, 


Rayon pulp, kraft 
paper, and kraft 
itched paper; pig 
ron, iron ore, spring 
steel, wire rods for 
steel rope; tungsten 
wire; rosin, turpen- 
tine, and tanning 
extracts. 

Rayon wood pulp; 
kraft paper; gum 
parenting and pine 
oil. 


Jan. 1, 1949-Dec, 31, 
1949: 9.3 


July 1, 194$-June 30,. 
1950. 


1 In most cases financial arrangements have also been made with the countries with which Japan has trade arrange- 
ments. In addition, there are a number of countries with which only payment arrangements (of various types), have 
been included; these are not listed here. a eee CE Ge a: 

* Sterling Area countries include the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and Colonies (ex- 
eludin, Tote one) Australia, India, New .Zealand, the Union of South Africa and Ceylon. In the year ended June 


30, 1949, a trade ant 


this eariier arrangement the total trade reached a hi; 
Und trade arrangement this balance w: 


new 


er 
have to be settled in gold or dollars. 


3 The difference of $26,600,000 between exports and imports is accounted for by the excess of orders placéd hy the 
Sterling Area in Japan before June 30, 1949. and unfilled at that date over the corresponding orders placed by Japan im 


the Sterling 


rade Arrangement but included in the Over-all Sterling Pa: 
ulf Sheikdoms, and the Faroe Islands) is expec 
000,000 between Japan and the Sterling Area. 


the Persian 


nancial arrangement with the Sterling Area planned for a total t ), 
a her level than anticipated, Japan building up large sterling credits. 
be used as a working balance, but excesses over this amount will 


6 of about $220,000,000. 


Onder 


Area. I dition, invisible trade plus anticipated trade with countries not covered by the Sterling Aree 
cory 4 i ents Arrangement (Burma, Pakistan, Iraq, Iceland, 
to result in total two-way trade of approximately $400,- 


4 Includes the Kingdom of Netherlands, Indonesia, Surinam (Dutch Guiana), and Netherlands Antilles. ~ 


5 Includes Metro} 


litan France, 
ind, French 


A 
a 


Igeria, French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, Madagascar and de- 
, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Pierre and Miquel: 


on, French Settlements 


eae cies; Reunio: 
ee tahoe NOW. Caledonia, French Oceania, Condominium of the New Hebrides, French Protectorates of 


ina, 
Morocco and Tunis: 


, and Mandates and Cameroon and Togo. 


¢ Includes Belgium, the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, the Belgian Congoand the Trusteeship Territory of Ruanda> 


Urandi, 


7 Details of trade arrangement not available. 
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iron, steel, chemicals, and pulp of 
Manchuria; the wood pulp, petroleum, 
and coal of Karafuto; and the phosphate 
rock of the former Mandated Islands. 
Food products were also imported from 
these areas—rice from Korea and 
Formosa; sugar from Formosa and the 
Mandated Islands; soybeans from Man- 
churia; and fish (some of which made 
possible exports of marine products 
from the home islands) from Korea, 
Formosa, the Mandated Islands, and 
Karafuto. As Japan’s colonial empire 
constituted a yen bloc, raw materials 
and foods were supplied by the col- 
onies, which served as outlets for 
Japanese manufactures. Today, how- 
ever, without the yen bloc, Japan does 
not hold its former position in selling 
to these areas and must depend more 
heavily upon foreign suppliers. 


Expansion of domestic production of 
food and raw materials is limited. Fur- 
ther increases in cultivable land depend 
upon expensive irrigation, drainage, or 
fertilization. About four-fifths of the 
land surface is so mountainous that it 
is confined to nonagricultural uses. It 
is estimated that even with the most 
intensive cultivation Japan will have 
to obtain at least one-fifth, and more 
probably . one-fourth, of its food re- 
quirements from foreign sources. Al- 
though fishery products constitute a 
large item in the Japanese diet, taking 
the place of meat, Japanese fishing 
grounds have been reduced since the 
war. The northern fisheries of the 
Okhotsk Sea, formerly some of the 
nation’s most profitable fisheries, are 
now lost. 

Only a small fraction of Japan’s 
textile raw materials are produced 
domestically; the need for food has 
discouraged the extensive home pro- 
duction of any such material other 
than silk. Although more than 60 percent 
of the total area of Japan is “forested,” 
the use of wood as a fibre raw materiai 
and for paper is limited by other uses. 
Moreover, much of the forested area is 
subject to overcutting, accelerated dur- 
ing the war period and still at a high 
level. 


Japan must import large quantities 
of phosphate and potash for the pro- 
duction of commercial fertilizers, as 
domestic production can supply only a 
very small part of minimum needs. A 
deficiency in resources of salt necessi- 
tates extensive imports of this impor- 
tant raw material for the chemical 
industries. 


Japan is also poorly supplied with 
basic industrial metals and secondary 
metals. Iron-ore reserves are almost 
negligible, and lead, aluminum, tin, 
manganese, copper, and nickel are 
among the metals in which production 


is less than sufficient to maintain in- 


dustry at its present level. 


Although fortunate in possessing coal, 
Japan lacks large resources of coking 
coal, essential to steel manufacture. 
Petroleum is produced in quantities 
sufficient to supply only a small per- 
centage of present requirements. Many 
of the miscellaneous industrial minerals 
such as asbestos, fluorspar, graphite, 
and mica must be imported. 
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TaBiz 9.—Summary of Japan’s Trade Arrangements in Effect As of December 1, 1949— 
Continued 


Expected value | 
(millions of 
U.S, dollars) 


Exports | Imports 


Area or country 


Tri-Zone Germany - ----. 


Exports Imports 


Raw silk, cotton yarn 
and cotton gray 
yarn and _ cotton 
gray goods; whale 
oil, fish meal, and 
certain agricultural 
products; textile 


Expected commodity trade 


Period 


Potash; special ma- 
ehinery and parts; 
special high grade 
steel products; cer- 
tain chemicals and 
drugs; ceresine wax; 
hops; lithograph 


Aug. 1, 1949-July 31, 
1950. 


machinery; chemi- limestone, lining 
cals; wood and wood stone -and_ pencil 
Piediielay pepe and clay. 
paper products; non- 
ferrous metals. 
Argentina .._--.....-.--- Amount not spec-| Iron and steel prod- | Corn, wheat, barley, | June 23, 1949-June 23, 
ified. ucts; chemical and millet, beans, wheat 1950. 
electrical goods; tex- flour, cornstarch and 
tile yarns and glucose; cotton fi- 
fabrics. bers, frozen beef and 
canned meats; hides 
and skins; ‘wool, 
nonedible fats; fer- 
tilizers; quebracho 
extract. 
BRO Zil oso. hos ee SS aaah dads Sa eee era are ee ee 
Chile 


Peranjn 232 Cement; electrical | Sugar; cotton; anti- | July 1, 1949-June 30, 
goods; certain man- mony, lead; anthra- 1950. 
ufactured steel prod- cite coal. 
ucts, 
ROP ST) oe ere 5 5 Textiles and other | Wool, hidesandskins; | June 1. 1949-May 31, 
manufactured prod- linseed oil; casein; “1950. 
ucts, with textiles certain other animal 
constituting almost and vegetable prod- 
half of total. ucts. 


‘ Derails of trade arrangement not available. 
8 Total of two-way trade; no break-down available. 


Asiatic areas that formerly supplied 
Japan with the major part of its raw 
materials and foods cannot do so today 
in the same quantities. Many of these 
areas were devastated by the war, and 
production is still below prewar levels. 
Moreover, some of the areas that once 
supplied food to Japan have popula- 
tions which are expanded so that, even 
when previous levels are reached, they 
will no longer be surplus food areas. 
Political instability in most of the Far 
East has also been a major factor in 
impeding Japan’s imports from these 
areas. In addition, Communist control 
of China, Manchuria, and North Korea 
has resulted in a degree of reorienta- 
tion of the trade of these areas and has 
involved increased trade restrictions. 


Increasing Output for Export 


Japan’s major merchandise exports 
will continue to be manufactures. Al- 
though the pnesent over-all industrial 
level is almost 90 percent of the pre- 
war years 1930-34, various segments, 
including those producing for export 
markets, are considerably lower than 
this over-all index. The textile indus- 
try; for example, which has provided 
about two-thirds of the postwar ex- 
ports, is at 26. 


Although plant capacity is not a 
serious limiting factor in increasing in- 
dustrial production (nor is likely to 
be in the next few years), plant equip- 
ment in most of Japan’s key industries 
is worn and in some cases outmoded. 
The textile, fertilizer, electric-power, 
and.cement industries, for example, 
still need considerable new equipment 
in erase further to raise industrial out- 
put. 


If Japan is to sell export goods 

abroad in increasing quantities, Japa- 
nese industry faces the problem of 
greater labor efficiency. Although the 
recent pressure for rationalization of 
industry under the stabilization pro- 
gram has some effect, labor costs per 
production in Japan remain high. 
Japanese companies traditionally re- 
tain more employees than are produc- 
tively utilized, and the per capita pro- 
ductivity in Japanese industry (mining 
and manufacturing) in 1949 is much 
lower than in 1930-34. Data for the 
coal-mining industry are _ indicative 
of the postwar decline in over-all per 
capita output throughout Japan. Aver- 
age employment in the coal mines 
during the period 1930-34 was 161,800 
wage earners producing an average of 
16.3 metric tons per month. In the 
first 6 months of 1949 the number of 
wage earners was 446,800, but produc- 
tivity was about 7.1 metric tons per 
wage earner, or less than half that of 
the prewar period. 
_ Not only is labor efficiency low, thus 
increasing costs of production, but costs 
have been increased (at least until re- 
cently) by extensive rather than in- 
tensive plant utilization through the 
spreading of scarce raw materials over 
many plants rather than concentrat- 
ing production in the more efficient 
plants. This has had the effect of re- 
ducing the effective utilization of raw 
materials and fuel. 

Technology and production-efficiency 
methods which are, in general, outdat- 
ed by ten or-more years are a further 
deterrent to increased industrial out- 
put. Japan has adequate technical and 


‘managerial skill, but the long separa- 


tion of 


:S 


Japanese technicians and 
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managers from the Western world has 
made it impossible for them to keep 
abreast of modern scientific and indus- 
trial developments. 


Problems of Export Expansion 


Expanding sales abroad are necessary 
so that Japan may be able to purchase 
the needed imports with its own for- 
eign exchange. But here, as in in- 
creasing its imports, Japan is confront- 
ed with enormous difficulties because 
of political and economic changes. 
Political instability has affected econo- 
mic production in some of Japan’s best 
traditional markets, and economic 
shifts have increased competition from 
other suppliers. 

Asia, the major prewar market for 
Japanese goods and the logical future 
‘market area, has a level of economic 
activity below that of the prewar 
period. Thus, this part of the world is 
not only unable to supply Japan with 
food and raw materials in the quanti- 
ties that it once furnished but, also, it 
is unable to purchase Japanese manu- 
factures in the same quantities. 

Sales of Japanese goods are meeting 
increasing competition in oversea mar- 
kets. One of the chief competitors is 
the United Kingdom, which like Japan 
is a major producer of textile manu- 
factures, machinery, and metal pro- 
ducts; but other areas, formerly im- 
portant markets for Japanese goods, 
are producing their own. India, Pakis- 
tan, and China are making progress in 
textile manufacture, and the countries of 
southeast Asia, particularly the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, and Burma, are mak- 
ing plans for their development of 
textile industries with government 
funds. In some fields the United States, 
which has had increased exports since 
the end of the war, is also an impor- 
tant competitor. 

Japan, like all postwar exporting na- 
tions, has felt the restrictions of cer- 
tain trade controls. Many countries 
are limiting imports so that only essen- 
tials will be bought, and in some cases 
the official policy is influenced by 
whether goods will compete with simi- 
lar lines of manufactures at home or 
in other areas in which the country 
has political or economic ties. Because 
Japan overates as a dollar area, imports 
from that country have been closely 
supervised by some nations, and, in a 
few instances, there have been tem- 
porary suspensions of imports. 


The reactivation of Japanese exports 
has met some antagonism, especially in 
the Philippines and Australia where the 
remembrance of Japanese aggression is 
particularly vivid. Although less 
marked than in the early postwar 
period, in some circles this resistance 
to Japanese goods is still pronounced; 
only recently a responsible Philippine 
official denounced overtures toward im- 
proving trade relations with Japan, and 
an Australian official advised Japanese 
businessmen, who inquired about travel 
to Australia to conclude trade contracts, 
that such proposals were “premature.” 

Although in less specific terms than 
the antagonism of the Philippines and 
Australia, there are indications that 
‘other nations are not willing to trade 
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freely with Japan. Although it is true 
that “the continual deferment of the 
peace treaty has helped to impose this 
problem and although the action of 
these nations is understandable, the re- 
sult nevertheless is the continuation of 
restrictive regulations and _ practices 
against Japan which tend to militate 
against recovery efforts. 

One of the problems of expansion of 
postwar exports is finding products to 
sell in the dollar market. Whereas in 
1930-34 Japan exported goods valued 
at almost $168,000,000 to the United 
States, in 1948 merchandise shipments 
to this market were less than $66,000,- 
000. With the establishment of a pre- 
ference for nylon and other synthetic 
products, the former large demand in 
the United States for raw silk no longer 
exists. The loss of this raw-silk mar- 
ket, coupled with increased imports 
from the United States, makes Japan’s 
dollar problem exceedingly difficult. 
Increasing the “Invisibles” 

Whereas in prewar years invisible 
trade items were of major importance 
in Japan’s balance of payments, in the 
post-war period these have been negli- 
gible. Only a small revenue is being 
obtained from such sources as deli- 
very of goods to occupation personnel, 
sales of goods to foreign personnel in 
Japan, incomes from hotels and auto- 
mobile services to foreign traders, and 
from foreign-currency insurance 
charges. 

In the prewar period Japan’s mer- 
chant fleet was a major income earner. 
With the third largest merchant marine 
in the world, having more than 4,000,- 
000 tons in 1934, Japan carried 60 to 
70 percent of its own trade. In the 
postwar period, however, except for 
SCAP-controlled import of oil from the 
Persian Gulf region and a small amount 
of the special trade with nearby Asia- 
tie areas (shipment of phosphate rock 
from Anguar, iron ore from Hainan and 
the Philippines, salt from Formosa and 
China, and rice from Thailand), the 
Japanese merchant fleet has been 
limited to inter-island traffic. 

The relatively high percentage of 
shipping costs in the total cost of 
Japanese imports and exports is a 
noteworthy feature of Japan’s postwar 
trade, as compared with the prewar 
period when Japan had a large mer- 
chant fleet. The Japanese Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry esti- 
mates the present percentage of ship- 
ping costs to total import costs as 24 
percent and to total export costs as 
about 5 percent. 

Other invisible trade upon 
Japan depended in prewar 
cluded tourist trade, 
insurance services, and technical ser- 
vices; to date these have contributed 
almost nothing to Japan’s postwar 
international accounts. 
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Attracting Foreign Capital 

Japan has received large American 
financial aid since VJ-day, but future 
curtailment seems likely. As this re- 
trenchment occurs, even with increased 
receipts from exports it will become 
necessary for Japan to look increasingly 
to possibilities of private foreign invest- 
ment. 


SCAP has authorized foreign” na- 
tionals to engage in foreign trade on a 
non-discriminatory basis; specific busi- 
ness activities related to foreign trade 
(shipping, insurance, and banking) have 
been functioning for more than 2 years; 
and since January this year other types 
of business investments have been per- 
mitted in Japan. There has, however, 
been no substantial degree of foreign 
investment, yet working capital and 
financial aid for capital improvements 
are recognized as important require- 
ments for Japanese industry. 

A major deterrent to foreign invest- 
ment is the absence of a peace treaty, 
Foreign banks want to know what 
Japan’s future obligations are to be 
before they decide whether or not to 
give large loans. And, without a peace 
treaty, the reparations question is not 
finally settled. In addition many as- 
pects of Japan’s legislative set-up are 
not favourable to foreign investment: 
the inflexibility of the joint-stock- 
company law and certain features of 
the tax laws are, for example, consi- 
dered unsatisfactory by many business- 
men. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT 


It would be reckless to try to work 
out a long-range or even a firm short- 
range program for Japanese trade on 
the fragile basis of the ever-changing 
economic conditions of today. But, 
recognizing that most of the world is 
desirous of Japan’s attainment of self- 
support and that foreign trade is essen- 
tial to such self-support, one can in- 
dicate a number of measures that seem 
calculated to increase Japanese trade. 


Reorientation of Trade Areas 


During 1948 and 1949 there has been 
greater trade with Asiatic areas than 
in the early postwar period—a_ shift 
that can be expected to become more 
pronounced. It will be advantageous 
for Japan to give emphasis to the pro- 
curement of food and raw materials in 
non-dollar areas and particularly in the 
Far East, and to minimize so far as 
possible procurement from_ dollar 
sources. As food becomes available for 
sale from Asiatic areas, there should 
develop greater trade with Thailand, 
Kiorea, and Burma. With the recent 
abolition of the international rice- 
allocation system, the decreasing im- 
port needs of India as it pushes its 
programme of increased home produc- 
tion, and the reduced ECA supplies of 
rice to China, Japan may be able to 
obtain increased cereal supplies from 
these surplus areas. From a long- 
term viewpoint, whatever efforts are 
made to increase food production in 
Asia as a result of improved agricul- 
tural methods will also aid Japan, a 
large food importer. Increased imports 
of iron ore from Asiatic areas should 
also become possible as production in- 
creases in some of these areas; Japan 
may, for example, be able to increase 
jron-ore imports from Malaya. 

Japan should push market outlets in 
all parts of the world, but in the main 
its proper sphere of livelihood is in 
Asia; the present relative estrangement 
from Asiatic affairs is unreal. Japan’s 
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Shift in Commodity Composition 

In recent vlans outlined by the 
Japanese Government, a_ shift from 
textile production toward machinery 
and chemical industries has been re- 
commended. Although Japanese tex- 
tiles can be expected to remain a 
major export group, they should not be 
expected to regain their 1930-34 level 
of production and export. With the 
development of textile industries in the 
Far East and the Middle East, condi- 
tions prevailing in Japan’s former mar- 
kets are not favourable for the export 
of cotton cloth in the 1930-34 volume, 
and, as a consequence of the develop- 
ment of synthetic fibers, the demand 
for silk will not attain prewar levels. 
Increased textile production in Latin 
American countries means that these 
markets offer less opportunity for 
many types of textiles than they 
did formerly. In addition, the 
Japanese textile industry is one 
in: which raw-material costs occupy 
a large portion of gross output, an in- 
dustry in which the value added by 
manufacture is relatively small. It is 
known, for example, that in the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth the greatest part 
of the production cost is initial outlay 
for raw materials. 

Relatively good prospects exist, on 
the other hand, for the export of ma- 
chinery and chemicals, as the postwar 
demand of Asiatic countries for indus- 
trial equipment can be expected to 
increase. Economic programs of Asiatic 
countries embrace projects such as ex- 
panded textile manufacture, greater 
mechanization of agriculture, and the 
expansion of transportation, communi- 
cations, and_ electric-power facilities. 
Japanese exports of textile machirery, 
electrical machinery and _ appliances, 
agricultural implements, transportation 
equipment such as ships and railroad 
rolling stock, chemicals and pharmaceu-~ 
ticals also appear to be more profitable 
than exports of textiles since value 
added by processing is greater than that 
added in textile manufacture. 


Increased Emphasis on Quality Goods 

In the future Japan will have to 
compete on a quality basis more than 
was formerly the case. With higher 
raw-material costs, elimination of sub- 
sides, and higher labour costs than in the 
prewar period, Japan, insofar as possi- 
ble, should obviously produce goods that 
can compete on a quality basis in world 
markets. Anyone who has_ observed 
the whole gamut of Japanese products 
realizes that Japan can produce many 
quality goods, yet this type of produc- 
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tion for export has been very limited. 
In expanding its total trade, products 
which will satisfactorily meet the qual- 
ity and design standards set by Japan’s 
customers should not be overlooked. 

In producing some types of quality 
goods, Japan may find increased sales 
in the United States that will help to 
solve its difficult dollar problem. Al- 
though competition with goods imported 
from Britain, Germany, and other coun - 
tries as well as domestic products will 
be keen, the 150,000,000 customers of 
the United States offer prospects for 
Japan in such lines, for example, as 
ceramics, optical goods, and precision 
instruments. Establishment and en- 
forcement of high standards will, how- 
ever, be necessary to compete in such 
lines. Some of the export products 
patterned after those of the prewar 
period are outmoded and should be 
restyled. New products need to be 
developed, and greater originality, such 
as is shown in some of the Japanese 
domestic products, can be extended to 
export goods. 

In achieving higher-quality export 
products, Japan may need to strengthen 
industrial research, and the Japanese 
Government may find it desirable to 
prescribe and enforce higher export 
standards than exist under the present 
inspection system. 


Export Promotion 

Japan must redouble efforts to in- 
crease exports through intensive and 
intelligent sales promotion. One of the 
complaints of Japanese businessmen has 
been that they have been isolated from 
the world so long that they do not know 
the needs of the postwar foreign mar- 
kets. It was made possible in July 1949 
for Japanese trade representatives to 
travel abroad, through a foreign-ex- 
change retention plan; the first traders 
under this plan have recently left 
Japan. Although the formal reestab- 
lishment of Japanese trade relationships 
awaits a peace treaty, considerable 
efforts are being made by the Japanese 
to dispatch trade delegates to foreign 
countries under Japanese Government 
auspices to provide trade-information 
service; plans to permit such trade 
missions are now being studied. The 
further travel of Japanese abroad will 
provide Japan with a better knowledge 
of foreign requirements and the latest 
method of trade promotion and adver- 
tising. « 
Increased Domestic Food and Raw 

Materials 

Although it is clearly recognized that 
Japan must of necessity continue large 
imports of food and raw materials, 
strong emphasis must be placed on in- 
creased domestic production of such 
commodities—particularly from a long- 
range viewpoint. Within limits, Japan 
can produce still more food; greater 
control of plant insects and diseases 
along with improved seed offer some 
possibilities of long-range increased 
yields. More attention to animal hus- 
bandry »may also increase much-needed 
protein foods. Improved food storage 
and preservation can result in reduced 
losses during market movements of 
agricultural and fishery products. 

Development of areas in which there 


are inaccessible timber stands can be 
pursued more vigorously. In the field. 
of mineral resources there are indica- 
tions that the production of certain raw 
materials can be increased. One of the- 
most promising possibilities is that of 
coking coal, which Japan has long im- 
ported in large quantities for its iron 
and steel industry. The use of coalite, 
however, has developed recently to such 
a degree that already there is some 
decrease in the proportion of coking 
coal needed. Some American experts 
believe that Japan may be able to pro- 
duce from its own mines all the requir- 
ed tonnage of high-grade coal. More 
modern and efficient practices (from 
geological exploration to final stages of 
manufacture) may offer, in the long. 
run, the answer to some of Japan’s 
other mineral raw-material shortages. 
Although results of this type cannot be 
predicted with any certainty, available: 
facts indicate that there are still new 
fields to be constantly examined and 
developed. As the most scientifically 
advanced nation of the Far East, Japan: 
may by further exploration of such 
problems reduce certain imports now 
considered necessary for its industrial 
output. 


Increases in Invisible Trade 

The enlargement of the sphere of 
Japanese activities in the service fields 
attendant on trade — such as ocean 
transportation, marine insurance and 
banking, and technical servicing—offers 
considerable promise for development. 
The tourist industry also provides op- 
portunities for invisible trade of a 
atta that should not be overlook-. 
ed. 

Merchant Shipping.—Many Japanese 
are hopeful that Japan will be able to- 
increase its merchant fleet and to carry 
a much larger proportion of its foreign 
trade in its own vessels. Some have 
suggested the chartering of foreign ships 
as a temporary expedient. 

The Japanese fleet, as reported by- 
the Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry in mid-1949, is: 
about 1,600,000 tons, of which about 
450,000 tons are oceangoing vessels: 
(only part of this tonnage is suitable 
for distant voyages). Some Japanese- 
and American experts consider this as 
constituting less than half of what 
Japan needs to break even on its for- 
eign and inter-island traffic; to obtain: 
revenue from shipping, as in prewar 
years, a still larger fleet would be: 
required. 

Although the return of Japanese: 
shipping is essential if Japan is to be- 
come self-supporting, it is not clear as 
to how soon or to what degree Japan: 
will be permitted to rehabilitate its- 
merchant marine. It is possible, how- 
ever, that as in the case of Germany 
some expansion of shipbuilding and use: 
of Japanese bottoms will be allowed, 
thus decreasing the present high ship-. 
ping costs, ts 

Technical Services.—As Asiatic areas: 
reconstruct and develop, they need 
technical help for which Japan is a: 
logical source; as Japanese machinery- 


. moves increasingly into the Far Eastern 


markets, Japanese industrial specialists: 
can provide the necessary technical’ 
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skills required for installation and 
maintenance. The growing importance 
of Japanese “know-how” is indicated 
by the fact that India and Pakistan are 
mow seeking Japanese technicians; ac- 
cording to a recent report of ECAFE 
(Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East of the United Nations) 
India seeks “150 experts from Japan 
covering chiefly textile, mechanical en- 
gineering, glass, general, and electrical 
engineering, but also other industries,” 
and under terms of a recent agreement 
several Japanese specialists will go to 
India to participate in that country’s 
“cottage industries” program. 

Tourist Trade.—The Japanese expect 
to earn considerable revenue from this 
source, as they did in the past, and 

“there are some grounds for their op- 
timism. Japan has natural beauty in 
its combination of mountains and sea 
sand an interesting Oriental culture (on 
which elements of a modern Occidental 
machineage civilization have been 
superimposed). With the resumption 
of passenger-liner service across the 
Paciffic and new facilities provided by 
air, Japan is becoming increasingly ac- 
veessible as a tourist area. As one of 
the few areas of the Far East where 
travel is practicable at the present time, 
a much larger tourist industry than 
now exists seems possible even in the 
very near future. 

The difficult situation with respect to 
food supply and travel which presented 
a problem in the early occupation 
period has been relieved so that tourist 
trade of Japan has already reopened 
on a limited scale. The Japan Travel 
Bureau, which reported more than 4,000 
visitors from abroad during 1948, ex- 
pects about 13,000 in the fiscal year 
1949-50 (April 1, 1949, through March 
31, 1950). This bureau, which has been 
entrusted with arranging for facilities 
and authorizing tours for foreign 
travelers, now supervises tours ranging 
from shore excursions for passengers 
on liners stopping briefly at Yokohama 
or Kobe, to 31-day tours which include 
visits to most of the famous sightseeing 
spots of Honshu. 

In order greatly to increase tourist 
travel, however, considerable increase 
in available hotels and inns is needed; 
this will be possible, in part, if certain 
hotels now otherwise utilized are open- 
ed for tourist trade. Although some 
Japanese have very ambitious plans for 
the construction of modern luxurious 
hotels, for the reorganization of Japan- 
ese national parks, and for elaborate 
recreation facilities, the more immedi- 
ate need is for the improvement of 
existing hotels. 


Prospects for Attracting Foreign Capital 

Although the present economic un-~ 
certainty will continue to discourage 
foreign investment and although the 
induction of foreign capital cannot be 
determined by Japan alone, certain 
steps can be taken, even without a 
peace treaty, toward a firmer basis for 
attracting foreign investors. Protection 
of foreign investment from expropria- 
tion and discriminatory taxation, revi- 
sion of the tax structure to permit the 
earning of reasonable profits, and per- 
mission for foreign nationals to control 
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enterprises in proportion to their in- 
vestménts are three measures which 
foreign businessmen believe should be 
undertaken even under present cir- 
cumstances. 

The present tax laws, if enforced, are 
reported to require foreign businessmen 
to pay Japanese taxes of more than 50 
percent. In the revision of the nation’s 
tax structure now under consideration 
those aspects of taxation affecting for- 
eign investment will be carefully 
watched to evaluate Japan’s attitude 
toward the introduction of foreign 
capital. The report of the Shoup Tax 
Mission left room for the Japanese to 
provide workable tax provisions favour- 
able to foreign capital investment. 


Transfer of Trade: to Private Channels 
SCAP recently announced plans for 
the further transfer of foreign-trade 
activities from Government to private 
channels. Although the export trade 
has largely moved through private 
channels for some time, most exports 
have been subject to prior approval and 
export licensing. Changes in handling 
exports, effective December 1, in ac- 
cordance with the new Foreign Ex- 
change and Trade Control Law and 
implementing regulations, greatly sim- 
plify export procedures, with licenses 
abolished for most exports and delays 
in the conduct of trade eliminated by a 
post-audit of transactions in place of 
the former system of prior approval. 

The Japanese import trade is still 
almost entirely Government-managed 
and closely supervised by SCAP. As 
of January 1, 1950, however, imports 
other than those purchased through 
United States-appropriated funds are 
expected to be placed on a private level. 

These changes will expand the direct 
private trade relationships between 
buyer and seller and eliminate tne 
complicated and often confusing “red 
tape” which has been widely criticized 
by both Japanese and foreign traders. 
Japanese trade is expected to be more 
expeditious and more profitable as a 
result of these changes. 

With the burden for conducting trade 
resting increasingly on the Japanese in 
the future, certain of the trade practices 
that Japan used in prewar years must 
(it would seem) be carefully guarded 
against if Japan is to build up a favour- 
able reputation in its postwar trade. 


Change to F.O.B. Imports 

Japanese postwar trade has been con- 
ducted on the basis of f.o.b. for exports 
and c.if. for imports, whereas in pre- 
war years Japan’s trade was normally 
conducted on a c.if. export and f.o.b. 
import basis. The present system of 
import pricing has resulted, in many 
instances, to the disadvantage of Japan- 
ese traders; Japanese importers com- 
plain that they are frequently unable 
to obtain accurate information as to 
prices at the supplier’s end, resulting 
in difficulties in the proper selection of 
a supplier and in obtaining profitable 
arrangements in connection with freight 
and insurance. 

It has been reported that the Japanese 
Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry has applied to SCAP for per- 
mission to conduct Japan’s imports on 
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an f.o.b. basis. If this change-over is 
made, it is expected that Japanese 
traders will be able to economize sub- 
stantially on freight and other costs. 


Reduction of Import Costs 

Compared with the prewar period, 
the terms of trade have been against 
Japan since the end of the war; exports 
have risen less in price than imports. 
Although of necessity Japan’s imports 
will continue to be relatively high 
compared with the prewar period, cer- 
tain changes will make possible a 
reduction in import costs below the 
present level. 

In addition to the reorientation of 
trade with emphasis on imports from 
nondollar areas and nearer sources of 
supply, the planned transfer to private 
imports, and the possible change-over 
to an f.0.b. system for imports, savings 
may be made in several other ways. 
The reopening of Japan’s oil refineries 
means that it will be possible after 
January 1, 1950, to shift petroleum im- 
ports from refined products to crude oil 
—which should result in a substantial 
saving. The possibility that Japan may 
participate in the International Wheat 
Agreement may mean that Japan will 
be able to obtain wheat at a lower 
price, involving a substantial economy 
on food imports. 


Improving Trade Arrangements 

Under the difficult world-trading 
conditions of the past few years, char-- 
acterized by currency  inconvertibility 
and dollar shortages, trade and financial 
arrangements such as SCAP has con- 
cluded (on behalf of Japan) with 
various nations may have been the best 
means of expanding the orbit of Japan’s 
foreign trade. Nevertheless, some of 
these arrangements tend towards the 
establishment of a pattern of barter 
trade between nations rather than 
working toward a multilateral system 
of trade. Many of these arrangements 
provide “balanced” trade and include 
trade plans aimed at achieving this end; 
some of the agreements even place a 
credit ceiling so that when trade be- 
comes unbalanced beyond a certain 
level the creditor is permitted to re- 
quest settlement for amounts above 
this figure. 

With the return of Japanese import 
trade to private channels in the near 
future and the further dispatch of 
commercial representatives abroad, 
there should be less need for the bila- 
teral arrangements between nations. In 
those agreements that may prove neces- 
sary in the future it may be possible to 
achieve freer trade and aim toward an 
expansion of Japanese trade on a mul- 
tilateral basis; settlement arrangements 
may be made more elastic than those 
provided by many of the agreements 
thus far concluded. It is believed that, 
in the long run, freer trade on a multi- 
lateral basis will increase total trade. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Expansion of Japan’s foreign trade, 
essential to attaining self-support and 
also essential to relieving the American 
tax burden, is clearly confronted with 
tremendous obstacles. In consequence 
of the many existing barriers to the 
international flow of merchandise, 
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COMMERCIAL MARKETS 


HONGKONG’S EXPORTS OF LOCAL 
MANUFACTURES 


Exports of locally manufactured 
goods from Hongkong during Decem- 
ber, for which certificates of origin 
were required, amounted to $8,758,255, 
an increase of 17.5% against the 
November figure of $7,458,229 and of 
45.7% against the October amount of 
$6,011,061. For the twelve months of 
this year these exports amounted to 
$87,358,263, giving a monthly average 
of $7,029,855. As in November, exports 
of rubber shoes took first place, being 
valued at $2,107,645 (November $1,259,- 
916, October $1,319,535), followed by 
knitted wares $1,402,199 ($778,931 and 
$5,581,979), enamelled wares $1,055,535 
($1,047,740 and $641,305), cotton piece 
goods $716,922 ($725,032) and flashlights 
$647,604 ($968,110 and $485,587). 

The United Kingdom came first dur- 
ing December for purchases of locally 
made products, taking goods to the 
value of $3.58 million or 40% of these 
exports, an increase of 81.7% against 
the November figure of $1.97 million; 
Malaya (Br.) followed with $659,899 
(November $699,798) and South Africa 
third with $658,634 ($571,209). Such 
countries as the USA which do not re- 
quire a certificate of origin naturally 
cannot be included in the above figures. 


Exports during December 1949 


Quantity $ 
Rubber Shoes 1,048,397 Pairs 2,107,645 
Knitted Ware 87,357 doz. 1,402,199 

8,060 yds. 
Enamel Ware 209,981 doz. 1,055,535 
Cotton Piece Goods 617,188 yds. 716,922 
Flashlight 41,470 doz. 647,604 
Clothing & Shirts 14,359, 540,696 


Japan’s postwar trade problems, diffi- 


cult under any circumstances, are 
magnified. 
Although Japan’s future economic 


success is clearly not entirely within its 
own control and is bound up with the 
problem of restoring a more normal 
pattern of trade in the Far East, con- 
tinued effort on the part of the Japan- 
ese is of equal importance with other 
factors. There is no easy “short cut” 
out of Japan’s problems; success can be 
achieved only by increasing the econo- 
mic efficiency of the whole nation. 
Meager natural resources need not be 
an insurmountable handicap for people 
as industrious, resourceful, and adapt- 
able as the Japanese have proved to 
bé in the past. 

In the past 4 years Japan has relied 
heavily on American aid for recovery. 
Although additional aid on a reduced 
scale, in some form or another, may be 
necessary for some years to come, care- 
ful scrutiny of what Japan is doing on 
its own initiative and efforts will be a 
major criterion in the providing of 
future loans and credits, whether these 
are at a government level or on a pri- 
vate basis. It is with this thought in 
mind that the foregoing article, although 
not exhaustive in its discussion of fu- 
ture possibilities for trade, has attempt- 
ed to indicate certain lines of trade 
improvement that Japan may pursue in 
the future. 


Bulbs for 
Flashlights 
Feather Duck 
Printed Paper 


3,803,525 pes. 
454 piculs 

6,577,500 sets 
18,706,280 sheets 


Silk & Wool (art.) 45,491 yds. 
Umbrellas 2,809 doz. 
Buttons 9,791 grt. grs. 
Rattan Cane & Peel 1,004 bales 
Sacks . 16,070 doz. 
Matches 3,976,800 boxes 
Vacuum Flasks 2,323 doz. 
Pencils 4,496 gross 
Cosmetics & 

Perfumery 57,509 doz. 
Mats & Matting 500 pes. 
Kerosene Lamps 2,560 doz. 
Camphor Tablets 19,420 lbs. 
Hats & Caps 5,969 doz. 
Handkerchief 17,200) ss 
Cotton Yarn 50 bales 
Hard Ware 11,288 gross 
Glass Ware 7,942 doz. 
Watch Bands 2,360) 45 
Rattan Ware 1,440 sets 

23 bales 
2,758 pes. 

10,150 sq. ft. 
Charcoal Iron 825 doz. 
Hurricane Lanterns TAO 


Canning & Preserving 15,468 lbs. 


80 bots. 
Batteries 16,472 doz. 
Paints Varnish & 10,748 lbs. 
Lacquer 108 galls. 
Leather Shoes 3,096 pairs 
Plastic Ware 4 pes.) 
3 sets) 
1,018 doz.) 
Seagrass Twine 1,200 lbs. 
Embroidery 614 doz. 
Toys 4,590 ,, 
Cotton Threads 420 ,, 
Camphorwood Chest 97 pcs. 
Needles 3,692,000 ,, 
Leather Ware 312) ee 
Fish & Fishery 
Products 1,015 catties 
Cigarettes 250,000 cigarettes 
Candles 27,200 doz. 
Ginger 4,784 lbs. 
Towels 375 doz. 
Sugar Candy 8,450 catties 
Rope 3,916 lbs. 
Mosquito Destroyer 11,400 boxes 
Meat (Preserved) 604 catties 
Lamp Wicks 45,000 yds. 
Fire Crackers 57 c/s 
Bean Sticks 1,860 lbs. 
Electric Accessories 221 doz. 
Rubber Ware 400 lbs. 
Gourmet Powder 54 doz. 
Shoe Laces 150 gross 
Proprietary Medicine 234 catties 


(Chinese Raw Medicine) 


Tea 320 Ibs. 
Cutlery 761 pairs 
Soap 24 gross 
Bird’s Nest 10 Ibs. 
Tooth Brush 100 doz. 
Fibre Ware 96 pcs. 


Total $ 8,758,255 
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205,174 
171,262 
148,441 


146,156 
112,551 
112,420 
107,847 
100,905 
100,216 

82,027 

79,547 


78,063 
76,618 
73,031 
67,994 
57,791 
54,165 
44,640 
37,744 
36,833 
33,478 
31,009 


30,215 
29,500 
25,543 


23,907 
21,644 


20,793 
18,491 


16,320 
15,785 
14,569 
10,088 
9,937 
8,897 
8,460 


7,514 
6,250 
5,867 
5,466 
5,541 
5,070 
4,430 
4,257 
3,884 
3,717 
3,685 
3,420 
2,468 
2,442 
2,388 
2,034 
1,964 


1,265 
1,908 
864 
562 
450 
212 
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Following are particulars of export 
destinations of locally manufactured’ 
goods under certificate of origin, show-- 
ing values for the month of December,. 
1949: 


$ 

United Kingdom 3,581,522: 
Mala yah ii 's5 ecteeieniers ore) ene 659,899) 
Union of South Africa .......... 658,634 
British Empire other ... 609,499" 
British West Indies ... 552,267 
British East Africa ... 523,141 
Ceylon Lieieie ena 309,204 
Australians in cisnauarsiapeeia sta 286,226; 
British West Africa 5 280,176: 
TNGlases taawacemnene 268,793 
Portuguese East Afr 239,876 
Germanys “charmed cieertel cre 276,082 
New Zealand .......--.. 147,088 
British North Borneo ... 145,870 
Denmark) sfeniace ene seine 61,158 
Central America ......... 53,467 
Gvese Secondo aoor 34,478 
IRAN CO sienias wera 33,871 
DOTA Sa aaa atin 22,504 
Buarnial es see atdeletreteteresin 16,294 
Netherlands East Indies ........- 11,000 
Bigzvolee Ma esop Sehee eee ieee esa CschO. 
Thailand 
Canada 
U.S.A 

Total 


Exports under Certificate. of Origin of 
Hongkong Manufactures for the 
Twelve Months ending December 1949: 


$ 
Cotton Piece! (Goods ie vie..\tel)miaors 18,429,843 
Rubber’ SHGCS 7 sca. cacales eaeneels 13,398,970 
Enamelware ....... 8,637,613 
Knitted Goods ....... 7,763,109: 
Flashlight Torches .- 6,331,593, 
Clothing & Shirts 6,065,575 
Cotton, VYarn snore 2,975,445 
Matches. ..5.. 2,722,292 
Umbrellas) ease tie crpetercitietarn cetccerats 1,496,239 
BeStons!  -cutgtich ss snvanes ereeteere 10 1,287,632 
Vacuum Flasks ....... 970,268 
Bulbs for Flashlights 965,403. 
Watch. Bands iio csi. costes 869,458 
BOO) eaten cate salir 842,242 
Hurricane Lanterns . 831,783: 
Camphor Tablets 749,541 
Rayon 721,631 
TOystiieine. © 636,282 
Firecrackers ...... 636,267 
BS ave) Die ra inigmraorine ao cre ice 595,555, 
Cosmetics & Perfumery 562,300 
FL OARAW OLED Mies oialciste anteipieleteleioes 530,175 
Rattan Cane & Peel ...... 523,956 
Batteries 2). koko saison mictepaeceteteratare 515,979 
Kerosene Lamps ...........-..-- 498,516; 
TOPE ea acitercinnintaatawice!. eelee naam hate 404,334 
Glass Ware .... 385,336, 
Needless) arise inietns utero einys 374,355. 
Camphor Wood Chests 343,358. 
Mats & Matting .......... 344,967 
Hats (8 [Caps ii.cclenins 335,259 
Canned Goods ...... fae 333,129: 
Ginger  ~ ae iene tectes bie sie enee matics 311,894 


ENCES OM a oNotatyls efaiviainioleve o/nverera/sinisieisis/eiaie 311,530 
SMT Ce rhiaiet «(ature 0) ctolotelp afatgiatcreletpiais'#. 291,582 
Embroidery... 286,793 
Handkerchiefs 256,722 
Rattan Ware 243,610 
Leather Ware 239,015 
meather Shoes oan cnat cee oebices 234,500 
Paints, Varnish & Lacquer . 230,431 
BSIOR | AGACOS aici aaa vein «cies vale 208,778 
Cotton Thread . 201,351 
PER OR SMW reciatvieigetc laces ab ste Sicie\e cia etwas 2,463,653 

LOU lee Seog oootegoeeeneaconads $87,358,263 


Export of Cement 


Cement may now be exported from 
Hongkong to all destinations. Export 
Licences can be obtained from the De- 
partment of Supplies and Distribution. 


_ Resumption of Import of Indian Cotton 
Yarn 


The Hongkong Govt. embargo on the 
import of Cotton Yarn from India pre- 
viously imposed as regards local con- 
sumption only has now been lifted and 
Indian Cotton Yarn can thérefore be 
sold either to local factories or for re- 
export as desired. 


Japanese Exchange Facilities 


The H.K. Govt. allocation of official 
exchange for the purchase of industrial 
raw materials, machinery and equip- 
ment from Japan through the Govern- 
ment open account, will shortly be re- 
sumed on a limited scale. Applications 
from factories or importing merchants 
for raw materials or equipment, should 
state clearly the type, quantity, weight 
and price of the material required, and, 
in the case of merchants, a'signed copy 
of contract to supply local factories 
should be enclosed with the applica- 
tion, which should be sent to the De- 
partment of Supplies and Distribution. 


South Africa’s Trade Commissioner in 
the Far East 


The post of Senior Trade Commis- 
sioner for the Union of South Africa in 
the Far East, which has been vacant 
since the Japanese invasion of Singa- 
pore, has now been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. H. O. V. Jensen, who 
previously served in Europe and Ame- 
rica for a period of nineteen years and 
was, until a year ago, the Union’s Trade 
Commissioner in London. Commencing 
his career as temporary clerk in the 
Magistrate’s Office, Pietersburg, Mr. 
Jensen went from there to the Office of 
the Controller and Auditor-General, 
then to the Department of Labour 
where he rendered service to the Eco- 
nomic and Wage Commission of 1925, 
and subsequently to the Office of Cen- 
sus and Statistics and the overseas 
service of the Department of Commerce 
and Industries. He spent most of the 
war years in London but acted for a 
time as Secretary to the Import and 
Export Control Board, Pretoria, and 
later assisted in the organization of the 
Union’s wartime Supply Mission in 
Washington, D.C. 

As Senior Trade Commissioner for 
the Union in the Far East, Mr. Jensen 
will be reponsible for developing the 
export trade to those countries lying in 
the ellipse between Japan, China, the 
Philippines and Indonesia. 
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Fire in Kowloon 


The disastrous fire in Kowloon City 
which occurred on January 11, raging 
for five hours and rendering thousands 
of refugees homeless, should not be 
allowed to pass without comment in 
view of the important issue involved. 
Sympathy must indeed be aroused by 
the plight of the unfortunate residents 
who lost their all in the holocaust. 
These people called ‘squatters’ left 
their homes in China to seek shelter 
and safety in this Colony, they erected 
huts of wood, in some cases paying a 
good price for it, and settled down. 
Unfortunately, however, no inspection 
seems to have taken place to ensure 
that sufficiently wide lanes were left 
for fire engines to pass along in case of 
need, consequently when the need arose 
the Fire Brigade was rendered practic- 
ally helpless and only succeeded in 
bringing the flames under control some 
three hours after its arrivals on the 
scene. Half a square mile was affected 
and the losses caused to small industries 
located in the district, such as chemical 
and fire cracker factories and cotton 
weaving mills, as well as some wood 
and timber yards and a large film 
studio all of which were destroyed, 
must run into a large figure. It is true 
that most of the departments concerned, 
such as the Police, Fire Brigade, Health 
Dept., and so on, are understaffed and 
busy, but surely it would not be im- 
possibie to devise some means by which 
inspection could take place from time 
to time when a new squatters village 
was in process of construction, te en- 
sure that at least elementary precau- 
tions were taken in the event of a fire. 
A correspondent writing in the local 
press a day earlier, by a coincidence, 
than that on which the fire actually 
took place, pointed out the risks that 
would be run in the congested district 
that had grown up within the walls of 
Kowloon City should a fire break out. 
His forecast sadly enough proved ll 
too accurate, but it is a pity that it 
was left to a layman to find this out 
and that the discovery was not made 
in time by a properly constituted au- 
thority who could have seen that the 
necessary preventive measures were 
undertaken. There are still other 
squatter villages that could do with a 
little supervision. 


Canton’s Trade 


In justification of the mercantile 
community’s “hunch” that trade would 
revive when the new People’s Govern- 
ment had established itself comes the 
interesting news that exports from 
Canton had shown an improvement 
during December: during the first ten 
days only 8.76% of the total trade for 
the month was carried on, in the 
second ten days trade increased to 
16.47% of the month’s total and during 
the third ten days trade increased con- 
siderably to 73.77% of the total. As 
merchants become more familiar with 
the new Government’s trading policy 
and the regulations that have to be 
complied with controlling the surrender 
of foreign exchange, etc., no doubt 
trade will continue to grow. 
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Exports of Rubber Shoes 


Growing markets for rubber shoes 
have brought a need for increased out- 
put by the factories concerned in this 
industry to enable them to cope with 
the demand. The result is that in the 
past quarter rubber shoes have led in 
locally-made exports, passing the $2 
million mark and coming next to April 
and May of last year with $3.9 and $2.9 
million each respectively of such ex- 
ports; in each instance the ‘major part 
went to the United Kingdom. The 
People’s Government of China has now 
placed an order with local factories for 
30,000 doz. black rubber shoes for use 
in Canton as well as for the armed 
forces in other parts of China; other 
orders have also come from  Tientsin 
and Shanghai, and the factories are 


working overtime to get the orders 
completed at due date. 
2 = s 
HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Cotton Piece Goods 


Since New Year the prices of cotton 
piece goods have shown a steady de- 
cline in the local market, this being 
due partly to heavy arrivals of Indian 
and Japanese goods, and also to a lack 
of purchasers from Canton following 
the prohibition by the People’s Govern- 
ment of imports of cotton goods into 
Kwangtung. It was noticeable. that 
the recent arrivals from Japan were 
better in quality and shades than those 
made in Shanghai, but buyers were 
reluctant to lay up further stocks and 
local dyeing mills’ requirements being 
satisfied for the time being no advance 
in prices is anticipated in the near 
future. However, Taiwan merchants 
who formerly had filled their require- 
ments in Shanghai, now turned to 
Hongkong for supplies and _ business 
was. brisk in cotton suitings, which 
helped to relieve the general depres- 
sion. Locally manufactured gray cotton 
twills were in good supply by weavers 
to meet the demand, selling at $64 per 
piece of 40 yards. The indented price 
of Japanese printed twill was $38 per 
piece, but buyers held back notwith- 
standing that it was offered locally at 
the low figure of $32 per piece. Recent 
prices of cotton piece goods were as 
follows: Grey Sheetings, Mammoth 
Bird fell from $51 in the previous week 
to $48 per piece, Flower & Bird 36” 
sold at $48 and 38” at $47.50, Three 
Ponds fetched $44.80, Japanese 2023 
fell from $42.80 to $41, Four Lotus sold 
at $47; White cloth, Fountain Hill 
fetched $48 and Blue Mu Lan $45 per 
piece; Black cloth, Yu Tai sold at $47 
and Five Saints dropped from $51 to 
$48 ver piece; Drills, Flying Goose sold 
at $44 and Golden City at $45 per piece; 
Poplins, Sun Kwong fetched $47.50 and 
Double Fish $48 per piece. 


Cotton Yarn 


The restrictions recently placed by 
the Canton authorities upon importa- 
tions of cotton yarn into that city, in 
order to keep up the price of the Shang- 
hai make, have been lifted as insuffi- 
cient supplies were being received from 
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Shanghai to fill the requirements of the 
local knitting and weaving mills, and 
importers are now given the fullest 
freedom to import cotton yarn. At the 
same time the Hongkong Government 
has announced the lifting of the em- 
bargo on the import of cotton yarn 
from India for local consumption only 
and the Indian yarn can therefore be 
sold either to local factories: or for 
re-export as desired. The indent price 
of Indian 20’s stood at Rs. 760/780 per 
bale. It is not yet known, however, 
what effect this will have upon the 
restrictions imposed in India on exports 
of cotton yarn, this action having been 
taken to stabilize prices in Hongkong 
which were falling as a result of large 
importations and also to check the 
rising prices in India as a result of the 
demand for cotton yarn. The indent 
price of Indian 20’s meantime stood at 
Rs. 760/780 ver bale. Few transactions 
took place during the week: Red 
Double Lion 10's sold at $800 falling 
to $790 per bale and Charkha 10’s feil 
from $665 to $630 per bale; in 20’s, 
Alligator on Horse rose from $907 to 
$930 per bale, Bellman sold at $1240, 
a rise of $30 ver bale, and Blue Phoenix 
at $1280 a rise of $10; Coimbatore 20’s 
fell from $930 to $900 per bale, Girl 
with Vessel from $945 to $910, Peacock 
from $950 to $920 per bale. 


Raw Cotton 

The raw cotton market continued in- 
active, with only a few enquiries. The 
recognition of the People’s Government 
by Pakistan is expected to lead to 
direct shipments to Shanghai and 
Tientsin as soon as the Kuomintang 
blockade of ports can be offset, as 
Pakistan raw cotton is usually much 
in demand in the north. Stocks in 
Hongkong are light, but with little 
demand from China and arrivals from 
Pakistan prices have weakened some- 
what. A recent arrival of Egyptian 
raw cotton excited very little interest 
at $1.70 per lb., being below standard 
in quality and colour. Iran raw cotton 
was also on the market at $1.84 per lb. 
and Rangoon cotton was offered at 
$1.85 per lb. for superfine quality and 
$1.75 for first quality. Pakistan 48/49 
NT roller gin was offered at $2.06 per 
lb., LSS roller gin at $2, 4F roller gin 
at $1.94, 289F at $2.05 per lb., while 
cotton waste stood at $1.75 per lb. For 
American raw cotton the market was 
steady but inactive: 1” stood at $2.10 
per lb., %” first quality at $2 and 
second quality at $1.95 and 15/16” first 
quality at $2 per lb. 


Metals 


Improved demand led to increased 
Prices for several commodities in the 
metals market during the week. Heavy 
demands from the Chinese Communists, 
Particularly those in North China, for 
galvanized mild steel sheets, thin 
quality, caused the price for Belgian 
3’ x 7’ to rise from $7.60 to $8.50 per 
piece, while Japanese G30 3’ x 7’ rose 
from $7.50 to $8.50 and Japanese 3’ x 6’ 
from $6.60 to $6.70. The thick specifi- 
cation declined slightly, British 3’ x 7’ 
spot G24, G26 and G28 falling from 
70 cts., 75 cts. and 85 cts. per lb. to 
to 68 cts., 74 cts., and 78 cts. respec- 
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tively. These specifications U.S.A. for- 
ward, however, opened and closed at 
50 cts, 61 cts. and 65 cts. per lb. 
respectively. The market for mild steel 
plates was uneven: there was some 
demand for 3 x 8 ft. 1/32”, which rose 
from $78 to $82 per picul; 1/16” went 
up from $67 to $68 and 3/32” from 
$60 to $65, while 1/8—3/16” was steady 
at $60 per. picul; en route 1/32” went 
from $78 to $80, and 1/16” and %” 
dropped from $67 to $63 to $53 respec- 
tively. The current demands of Tien- 
tsin buyers for the smaller specifications 
of galvanized wire have been satisfied. 
but on one day last week Taiwan 
buyers purchased more than _ 1,000 
bundles of G18 to G22. Medium and 
large specifications for the Central 
China market can be shipped via the 
Canton-Hankow Railway. The smaller 
grades dropped in price during the 
week, G6 and G7 both declining from 
$60 to $58 per picul; most of the 
medium grades were steady: G8, G10, 
G12, G13, G14, G16 and G17 opened 
and closed at $57, $53, $53, $52, $53, 
$60 and $57 per picul respectively; G15 
rose from $50 to $51, G20 dropped from 
$78 to $77, and G18, G22 and G24 rose 
from $68, $72 and, $92 respectively to 
$70, $75 and $92. The Department of 
Supplies and Distribution is reported to 
have concluded its allocations of tin 
plate to local can and canning factories 
for consumption during the first quar- 
ter of 1950, the allocations totalling 250 
tons (5,000 casks) of British 20 x 28 
tin plates, of which 10 tons went to one 
factory and the remainder was divided 
equally among twelve other firms. 
Apparently affected by lower selling 
prices for tin plate waste, the marke* 
for tin plate was dull: U.S. 20 x 28” 
200 lbs. was steady at $140 per case, 
while the same specifications of British 
origin declined slightly, from $125 to 
$123. British 1% cwt. 20-28” tinplate 
waste sold at $83 per case, and U.S. 
Steel Export Corp. (with permit, ton- 
nage packing) 18 x‘26, 22 x 26, and 
25 x 28, all closed at $80 per 200 lbs. 


Paper 

Following the recognition by Great 
Britain of the People’s Government ot 
China the price of newsprint showed 
an increase, which was not affected by 
the arrival of a considerable quantity. 
It was considered by local merchants 
that the People’s Government would 
continue to buy paper through Hong- 
kong as questions of foreign exchange 
and other technical points stood in the 
way of direct dealings with Europe. 
Advice has been received from Norwe- 
gian paper mills that an increase of 
4% would take place in Norwegian 
newsprint of 31” 52 grams and 43” 50 
gr., meaning a rise of from £45.10/- 
to £47.10/- per ton; Swedish and 
Finnish paper mills, as members of the 
European Paper Conference, are also 
expected to increase their prices. 
Newsprint in roll rose from 52 gr. 31 
in, rose from 36 cents to 40 cents per 
lb. and the Norwegian make from 37 
cents to 39 cents, 50 gr. 43 in. also 
sold at 40 cents ver lb., while en route 
cargo fetched 38 cents per lb.; news- 
print in sheet 50 Ibs. 31” x 43” sold at 
$21.50 per ream and Russian 45 lbs. 
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30%4 x 4234” fetched $17.50 per ream. 
M. G. Cap fell slightly as the result 
of large arrivals, 17.5 lbs. white selling 
at $9.10 per ream. Bond Paper also 
showed a downward tendency for the 
same reason, 22” x 34” with water- 
mark 26 lbs. being offered at $17 per 
ream, 30% lbs. standing at $19 and 
32 lbs. white at $19.80 per ream. 
Cigarette paper was active: Ecusta 
brand 29 mm. 600 m. was offered at 
$23 per bobbin, and Smoking Tiger 
sold at $20.50 per bobbin. 


Glass 

An arrival of Tientsin glass was 
placed on the market but aroused no 
interest as it could not stand up to the 
European product in either colour or 
quality, notwithstanding that it was 
offered at $23.50 for 100 ft. 16 oz., 
below the original cost. Buyers from 
Thailand who were in the market 
bought French 100 ft. 16 oz. to 18 oz. 
at $26 per case, while French 200 ft. 
18 oz. improved to $51; Czechoslovakian 
200 ft. 16/18 oz. rose to $52 per case; 
Belgian 400 ft. thick quality 44 oz. 
improved to $800 per case, middle 
specification to $650 and light specifi- 
cation to $550 per case. 


Cement 

The announcement that cement may 
now be shipped from Hongkong to any 
destination provided such exports are 
accompanied by an export licence ob- 
tained from the Dept. of Supplies & 
Distribution, was welcome news to 
dealers. Heavy stocks, however, and 
expected arrivals next month kept 
prices down: Green Island Emeralcrete 
rapid hardening cement sold at $8.20 
per 112 lb. bag against the official price 
of $7.80, Emerald brand sold at $7.30 
per 112 lb. bag (official price $6.80) 
and at $6.20 per 94 lb. bag ($5.90), 
Snowcem Cement Paint (British) was 
offered at the usual price of $58 per 
112 lbs. nett steel drum  ex-godown, 
Snowcrete British white cement sold at 
$62 per drum of 375 lbs. nett ($55) and 
British Blue Circle cement was offered 
at $6.80 per 1 cwt. bag. Japanese 
cement fell to $6.20 ver 100 lb. bag and 
$105 per ton for en route cargo; U.S.S.R. 
1 ewt. bags dropped to $6.90 and $120 
per ton ex-godown; Tientsin Horse 
brand in 1 ewt. bags fetched $6.50 per 
bag and $120 per ton forward; Indo- 
china Dragon brand sold at $6.80 per 
1 cwt. bag and $128 per ton forward, 
while the 94 lb. bags fetched $5.80; 
Danish Bate brand white cement stood 
at $14.60 per 1 cwt. bag and $240 per 
ton forward f.0.b. 


Rubber Tyres 

There has been a sudden boom in 
the Hongkong rubber tyre market due 
to demands from China. The Canton- 
ese authorities have recently granted 
a considerably larger number of import 
licenses, and this week local purchasing 
agents of the People’s Government re- 
ceived instructions from North China 
to buy 2,000 sets each of British 32 x 6 
and 34 x 7 tyres. Furthermore, buyers 
from Shanghai and Hankow, having 
taken up all available tyre supplies in 
Canton, have now sought additional 
supplies in Hongkong. Since the 
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‘Canton-Hankow Railway provides in-. 
‘adequate freight space, truck service 
between the two cities is booming, and 
about 90% of the tyres in a truck con- 
voy must be replaced after each trip. 
So keen was the demand that when 
the Hongkong market was unable to 
supply sufficient tyres from _ stock, 
buyers took up forward deliveries with 
shipments expected as late as March, 
the 32 x 6 specification being the most 
‘popular. Yokohama tyres, which are 
re-appearing on the Hongkong market 
as a result of SCAP’s relaxation of 
export controls early this month, are 
‘also particularly well liked in North 
China where they fetch high prices. 

Despite the widespread demand, 
prices of most brands remained steady 
throughout the week. British tyres had 
already been increased 12.5% in price 
as a result of higher costs following 
devaluation; Dunlop (England) 32 x 6 
and 34 x 7 stayed at $220 and $280 
each respectively, while these specifi- 
cations from Goodyear (England) re- 
mained at $235 and $260 respectively. 
Bridgestone, Dunlop (U.S.A.) and 
Goodyear (U.S.A.) were priced at $145, 
$200 and $240 for the 32 x 6 specifica- 
tion; Michelin (Italy) 34 x 7 stood at 
$275; the only price changes in the 
major brands\were Firestone (U.S.A.) 
32 x 6, which xose from $195 to $220. 
and Yokohama x 6, which dropped 
from $210 to $200. 


Vegetable Oils & China\Produce 

The expectation, following the re- 
cognition of the People’s Republic by 
the British Government, that supplies 
‘of tungoil (wood oil) would become 
more plentiful from Kwangtung, was 
somewhat dampened by the attitude of 
the Canton Military Control Board in 
refusing export licences in order to 
prevent a further fall in prices. The 
price in Canton was PN307,000 or HK$ 
152. In Hongkong notwithstanding 
that stocks were light the price re- 
mained more or less steady around 
$196 per picul; forward cargo was 
offered at $187 with no transactions; a 
small quantity arrived from Macao but 
very few sales were made. At the 
close, with few shipments arriving, 
forward delivery was offered at $200 
per picul and spot at $215 with counter- 
offers at $196, but no sale was effected. 
Rapeseed oil, which for the past two 
months has been inactive, was required 
by exporters who took 700 drums at 
$100 per picul; as, however, stocks still 
stand at around 1000 drums, there is 
little likelihood of this price being 
maintained. Teaseed oil, 5% acid 1 q., 
had a few transactions at $182 per 
picul; interest was shown in 4% acid, 
which sold for $190 per picul. Ground- 
nut oil from Swatow was in demand, 
the price of Dragon brand in tins rising 
to $200 per picul and Double Fortune 
selling at $178, while Flying Eagle in 
tins fetched $195. Sesame oil from 
‘Tientsin in tins sold for $175 per picul 
for second quality. Aniseed oil, stand- 
ard quality, showed a rise in price 
during the week from $980 to $1060 
per picul. Cassia oil 85%, being in 
demand for export to the U.S., was 
offered at the high price of $1,700 per 
picul 
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The market in cassia was active 
filling requirements from abroad. How- 
ever, prices could not show much im- 
provement on account of considerable 
arrivals from China, especially by 
smuggling through Macao which though 
expensive saved the surrender of for- 
eign exchange to the authorities in 
China. Hongkong merchants are faced 
with the difficulty that they not only 
have to surrender foreign exchange to 
the People’s Government, but they also 
surrender 15% to the Hongkong au- 
thorities, whereas exporters from North 
China only surrender exchange once in 
the course of the transaction, which 
places the South China exporter at a 
disadvantage. Both Great Britain and 
India were requiring cassia lignea, the 
60 catties packing selling for $66 and 
$65 per picul and the 84 catties for $67 
and $66, falling to $61 and $62 per 
picul respectively when these require- 
ments were satisfied; the 100 catties 
packing sold for $75 per picul. The 
supply of Wuion unscraped cassia is 
now very irregular as a result of 
restrictions placed on its export from 
Indochina together with the surrender 
of 100% of the foreign exchange earn- 
ed; with stocks in Hongkong of Tung- 
hing, Kwangtung, unscraped cassia 
estimated to be below 1,000 piculs, the 
loose vacking sold at the increased price 
of $98 per picul. Tunghing cassia whole 


sold at $102 per picul. Stocks of 
aniseéd™ star being low, a few sales 
were made at $81 per picul for the 
Nanning, Kwangsi, product, dealers 


holding back in expectation of higher 
prices. Some arrivals of South Korean 
gallnuts were offered at $100 ver picul 
but no sales took place; the price later 
fell to $98 per picul with counteroffers 
of $91 and closed at $97. More interest 
was- shown in gallnuts from Liuchow, 
Kwangsi, and sales were effected at 
$110 per picul a drop of $2 against the 
previous week’s price, although stocks 
are falling as a result of very few 
arrivals; however later sales took place 
at $115 with forward delivery at $112, 
although dealers were reluctant to 
undertake forward sales owing to 
doubts as to the regularity of future 
deliveries. In Canton gallnuts were 
quoted at PN230,000 or HK$90 per 
picul, which allowed of no profit upon 
arrival in Hongkong. Szechuen gallnuts 
were in demand and several transac- 
tions took place at $115, a slight im- 
provement upon the previous price. | 
Feathers had an active market with 
demands from abroad, and _ prices 
showed an upward tendency, stocks 
being light: unprocessed white goose 
feathers sold at $338 per picul and 
black duck feathers at $255 and $250 
per picul; white goose feathers 80% 
purity sold at $460 and duck feathers 
at $400 per picul; Pakhoi goose feathers 
sold at $370 ver picul, Pakhoi 1 q. duck 
feathers fetched $350/$360 and ordin- 
ary quality $298 per picul; Haiphong 
1 q. duck feathers sold at $212 and 
Thailand 1 q. at $329 per picul. 


Ores 

Exports of tungsten (wolfram) ore 
are now reported to be under the con- 
trol of the People’s Government, with 
the USSR taking priority in supplies. 
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A certain amount of Kuomintang-owned 
tungsten is still held in Hongkong, but 
since the recognition of the new regime 
by Great Britain none has been placed 
on the market. With shortage of stocks 
a rise in price has taken place, but as 
the price in New York shows a down- 
ward tendency purchases were only 
made by exporters to meet previous 
commitments. The price of China 65 
deg. improved from $235 to $260 per 
picul, 80% of 65 deg. also rose from 
$199 to $208 per picul; with export 
restrictions on South Korean standard 
quality, stocks in Hongkong are low 
and the price rose from $230 to $255 
per picul. The price of tin ingots showed 
a downward tendency, notwithstanding 
the attempt to increase it during the 
previous week: Hoyuen, Kwangsi, 99% 
fell from $570 to $560 per picul, al- 
though Yunnan 99%, being in demand, 


rose to $600 from $575 per _ picul; 
Marked Banker, Singapore, fetched 
$600 a drop of $10 per picul. China 


tin 60%, which at the end of December 
stood at $445 per picul, fell to $380, 
50% for soldering dropped to $340 
from $385 at the end of December and 
40% for soldering stood at $270 as 
against $325 per picul. 


Beans 

Singapore buyers bought some 3,500 
bags of Dairen soya beans on one day 
last week, but 18,500 bags arrived 
shortly thereafter to increase Hong- 
kong’s already high stocks. Dairen 1 q. 
was steady at $55 ver picul throughout 
last week, 2 q. fell from $52.50 to 
$51.50; the bean market in general was 
not very active. Tientsin 1 q. red small 
beans were steady at $55 per picul 
throughout the week; Haiphong white 
strings beans rose once to $73 but open- 
ed and closed at $72; Tientsin 1 q. 
green beans were steady at $45.50, 
while black beans fluctuated, Shanghai 
1 a. opening at $85 and closing at $88 
and Tientsin 2 q. rising to $46.50 but 
opening and closing at $45.50. On one 
day last week Taiwan buyers purchased 
over 150 tons of beancakes, which 
caused the price to rise from the week’s 
opening figure of $38 per picul to the 
closing figure of $39.50. 


Sugar 

The market for Taiwan sugar con- 
tinued to be active, with normal com- 
munication between the island and 
Hongkong, but difficulties are expected 
in procuring this commodity in future, 
since Taiwan sugar exporters are now 
required to surrender 100% of the 
foreign exchange derived from such 
sales. Buyers from Siam, India and 
Singapore were all in the market for 
Taiwan sugar. Taiwan refined special 
sold at $51 per picul for most of the 
week, forward rose from $44 to $45, 
and export special from $45 to $46.50, 
closing at $46. British refined 1 q. was 
steady at $45, dropping only once dur- 
ing the week to $44, and African brown 
1 q. declined slightly, from $42.60 to 
$42.50. Hoihow brown stood at $35. 


Wheat Flour 

The market for Australian wheat 
flour improved during the week, when 
Singapore, Canton and Taiwan buyers 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


AFTERMATH OF CURRENCY 
DEVALUATIONS 


The sequence of currency changes, 
precipitated by the 30.5 per cent de- 
valuation of the British pound on Sep- 
tember 18, came to an end during the 
first week of October with readjust- 
ments in the official valuations of the 
Argentine and Uruguayan pesos. In 
France, as a sequel to devaluation, the 
cabinet fell and in Britain the Par- 
liamentary debate on the government’s 
decision and its subsequent program 
has overshadowed all other news. In 
many capitals the question how to hold 
the line against inevitable inflationary 
pressures growing out of the currency 
changes is under urgent consideration. 
More adjustments may be still ahead 
but they will be relatively minor and 
in a category with the adjustments that 
have been going on, here and there, 
since the war. 

Never before, according to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, had so ex- 
tensive a realignment of official ex- 
change rates taken place within so brief 
a period. Never before, it might also 
be said, had valuations which govern- 
ments placed upon their currencies 
been farther out of touch with what 


made large purchases. Further im- 
provement is expected since spot goods 
are being sold below the indent price 
of $16.90 per bag and increased exports 


to Taiwan are anticipated following 
the relaxation of exchange control 
there. However, no immediate im- 


provement but possibly even a slight 
price reduction is expected for Ameri- 
can and Canadian wheat flour, of which 
large stocks are on hand. Flying Arrow 
sold at $20 per 50-lb. bag throughout 
the week; Battleship (U.S.A.) remained 


at $19.50; Delta’s Queen stayed at 
$17.20, Eagle (Canada) at $17.50, 
Leopard at $16, Warrior (U.S.A.) at 


$19.50, Parachute and Sea Gull both at 


$16.50, Kwan Tao at $18. Forward 
sales of Five Swallows and White 
Greens (Australia), December  ship- 


ments, also stood at last week’s closing 
price, $18.20 per 50-lb. bag. 


Tea 

Local tea merchants had a boom 
year in 1949-—the best since the war. 
Exporters generally averaged an 8% to 
10% profit on the year’s business, and 
retailers derived some 20% _ profit. 
North African and South American 
importers made heavy purchases of 
China black tea in the Hongkong mar- 
ket throughout the year. Since last 
October, supplies from Anhui, Fukien, 
Yunnan and other tea-producing cen- 
tres have been very irregular, with 
the result that local stocks could be 
offered at greatly increased prices. 
Taiwan stockpiles are now Hongkong’s 
only,—and diminishing—source of sup- 
ply, but prospects for early 1950 are 
very good while the stocks last. Local 
tea market prices per picul last week 
were: Pouchung choice quality, $320; 
Broken Orange Pekoe black, $280; and 
Orange Pekoe black, $260. 


the markets of the world considered 
the currencies to be worth, And never 
before had governments sought harder 
to suppress free markets in their cur- 
rencies or to deny the verdict of those 
markets that their currencies were 
indeed depreciated. One very practicai 
lesson of the September devaluations is 
the power of the free market over the 
controlled market. A controlled price 
that is far out of touch with economic 
realities sooner or later must break of 
its own weight. 

Now that these devaluations are 
done, the question is how much closer 
are we to a general restoration of con- 
fidence in money? Will the values 
which governments now place upon 
their currencies stand up? Will they 
be fortified by the correction of policies 
and conditions that erode their worth? 
Are the nations going to work, with 
good faith and energy, to give back 
to their citizens eventually the privilege 
of free inter-convertibility of currencies 
so long compromised or denied? 

The Goal of Convertibility: — The 
success of the devaluations, in any 
Jasting and fundamental sense, de- 
pends upon whether or not they open 
the way to a gradual restoration of free 
convertibility. Freedom, on the part of 
the individual, the business man and 
banker, to convert one currency into 
another is an essential underpinning 
of the freedom of people to travel where 
they like, to buy and sell and invest 
where they please, and to enjoy and 
share the best that this earth has to 
offer. The world as we have it—even 
the western world this side of the “iron 
curtain”—has been fettered by restric- 
tions on the use of money which go 
beyond anything in past experience. 
Exchange controls, making convertibi- 
lity at the official rate a matter of ad- 
ministrative option, are the high fa- 
shion, and they are backed up by a 
bewildering array of import quotas, 
licensing arrangements and restrictions 
on foreign travel, all designed to de- 
prive citizens of things they would like 
to enjoy and to limit the usefulness 
of the money they earn. The sum total 
of restrictions, not unnaturally, has 
driven people to traffic in unofficial 
“parallel” markets, to distrust their 
governments, and to seek a haven of 
safety in gold. . 

The situation that we have been bears 
a sorry contrast to the fine visions of 
thriving commerce among the nations 
held out by agreements reached be- 
tween the allies during the war. Equal 
access to foreign markets was to be 
afforded to all. Trade discriminations 
and foreign trade restrictions were to 
be eliminated. A multilateral system 
of financial clearances was to be re- 
created under the aegis of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The statutes 
of the Fund, while endorsing exchange 
controls over capital transfers, es- 
tablished the basic rule that “no mem- 
ber shall, without the approval of the 
Fund, impose restrictions on the mak- 
ing of payments and transfers for cur- 
rent international transactions.” To 
show how far this rule is from practical 
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implementation, the Fund’s Annual Re- 
port for 1949 states that only El Salva-. 
dor, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama and 
the United States have “accepted in 
full the general obligation to avoid. 
restrictions on current payments and 
discriminatory currency practices.” Ali 
the other members of the Fund have: 
taken recourse to a provision that the 
basic rule might be held in abeyance 
for a five-year “transitional period.” 

The September devaluations came at 
a time when this five-year period, dat- 
ing from March 1, 1947 when the Fund 
began operations, was half expired. Up 
to now, among members of the Fund, 
Belgium and Italy have perhaps made 
the farthest progress towards free con- 
vertibility. Some others have backslid 
and, like Britain, have tightened con- 
trols or, like South Africa, have in- 
troduced restrictions. on current pay- 
ments where none effectively existed. 
Outside the Fund’s membership, Swit- 
zerland has kept its possession, unique 
in Europe, of a stable and substantially 
gold-backed currency; Sweden and 
Portugal have slipped from their war- 
time classification as “hard currency” 
countries, and Argentina has lost even 
more ground. If there has been any 
general trend up to this point toward 
relaxation of trade and exchange re- 
strictions, it has been difficult to per- 
ceive. 

One of the immediate results of de- 
valuation has been an upturn—describ- 
ed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as “temporary’—in British gold and 
dollar reserves. Others too have gain- 
ed some reserves, especially as com- 
mitments deferred in anticipation of 
devaluation have been carried through. 
France took the occasion of devalua- 
tion to simplify its exchange regulations 
and to put one controlled “free market” 
rate in place of an “official” rate, a 
“free” rate, and an “average” rate, the 
last of which was the effective commer- 
cial rate. In the “parallel” market 
francs sell at a discount of around 10 
per cent below the controlled “free 
market” rate. 

As the following table shows, free 
market rates for sterling still show dis- 
counts below the official rates although 
the discounts are a great deal less than 
they were. The cheapest sterling is 
still the special type that is usable only 
for buying British Government securi- 
ties. The only substantial decline since: 
devaluation has come in the paper cur-. 
rency. Sterling usable for buying Bri-. 
tish industrial stocks has actually im-- 
proved in price. 


Pound Sterling Quotations Before and 
After Devaluation 


(Expressed in U. S. Dollars) 
Sept. 16, Oct. 10, Oct. 31,, 


Official Rate 1949 1949 1949 
a Account” 
sterling iy. S435 03 80 2.80. 
Selected Unofficial ? - : 
“Free” Rates 
“Dutch Account” 
sterling 2.70 2.60 2,65 
“French Accoun 
sterlin 2,70 2,65 2.63 
“Industrial shares” 
Sterling | sissc.e 80 2,00 2.08 
“Govt. securities” 
sterling: Wi. anes 1.75 1.80 1,70 
Bank of England 
pound notes .... 2.92 2.71 2.55 


1950 
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Obstacles to convertibilityi— One 
powerful influence making for the re- 
tention of controls is the reluctance of 
ministers of government in socialized 
states to give up powers once held and 
to insist that their judgment of what 
is good for the nation is superior to the 
choice of the citizen exercised in free 
markets. What has happened in one 
country after another is that govern- 
ments have tried to go too fast with 
schemes of development, rehousing, 
and governmentally disseminated wel- 
fare. After taxing to the limit, they 
have parcelled out their gold and dollar 
reserves for priority projects and finan- 
ced expenditures at home by increased 
paper note issues. Then, in the emer- 
gency of inflation or “dollar shortage”, 
they have attempted to dictate to peo- 
ple how much or how little they might 
earn and how much or how little of 
their wages they might spend and for 
what. 


The devaluations strenghthen the 
immediate trade positions of. the de- 
valuing countries and are already 
enlarging their dollar earnings. They 
will entice tourists to come and to 
spend money and induce some capital 
to come back home. They have opened 
the way to some loans and credits from 
“hard money” areas. But these gains 
will wear away rapidly unless stern 
and painful measures are taken to 
eradicate continuing inflationary pres- 
sures from the side of government 
finance. Experience teaches that soft 
and depreciated money is the unavoid- 
able consequence of soft and easy 
spending-lending policies on the part 
of government. 


The cut in government outlays which 
the British Government has proposed 
is a tacit recognition of this principle. 
In South. Africa, following devaluation, 
the discount rate of the Reserve Bank 
has been raised from 3 to 3% per cent. 
a move designed to tighten up the 
supply of credit and discourage bor- 
rowing. Further measures of restraint, 
in these and other devaluing countries, 
doubtless will have to be taken. Once 
inflationary spending has been brought 
under control, and monetary reserves 
are on the upgrade, relaxations of ex- 
change and import restrictions can 
open the way to free convertibility and, 
in partnership with tax reforms, can 
unleash, in the common good, the vast 
powers of private incentive and enter- 
prise. If statesmen will carry through. 
there is bright hope in the currency 
revaluations. 

Role of the U.S.:— In the fulfillment 
of this hope the United States has an 
important part to play. It is not just a 
question of what other countries do, 
but of what we do as well. We need, 
of course, to lend a helping hand in 
reconstructing the economies of coun- 
tries that suffered greatly from the 
war; and we are doing that through 
Marshall aid and the activities of the 
Export-Import Bank and of the inter- 
national Bank and Fund. But beyond 
that we have responsibilities of two 

other kinds. 

First, we need a liberal trade policy, 
by which is meant a willingness to 
import as well as export. There is no 
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sense in our spending billions to help 
other countries increase their produc- 
tion in order to acquire more dollars 
if, as soon as they begin to earn these 
dollars by selling us more goods that 
our people really want, we set up 
barriers to keep such goods from com- 
ing to our shores. 

Second, we need to keep a sound and 
stable dollar. Not only is this directly 
essential to welfare and security at 
home, but it is of far-reaching im- 
portance on broad grounds of provid- 
ing a firm anchor for restabilization 
of foreign currencies... Nothing could 
nullify the September devaluations 
more effectively than tampering with 
the dollar in a way to restore the old 
disparities between foreign and Ameri- 
can price levels, which blocked trade 
and which the devaluations were sup- 
posed to correct. 

— (National City Bank of New York, 
Monthly Letter on Economic Con- 


ditions.) 
* * * 
GOLD 
It is agreed quite universally that 
progress toward free convertibility 


among world currencies will have to 
be, in any event, gradual. If the various 
individual currencies can be made free- 
ly convertible into U. S. dollars, the 
objective of general convertibility will 
be achieved. In the larger background 
there is the question of resuming full 
convertibility of currencies, including 
the U. S. dollar, into gold. Nothing has 
strengthened the esteem of gold in the 
public eye more than the abuses of 
paper money which have been over the 
past ten or twenty years, selectively 
penalizing most of ‘the industrious and 
thrifty and selectively benefiting the 
distrustful and the speculator. The 
seductive ease of covering government 
expenditures at the print-shop is some- 
thing that statesmen always will have 
difficulty in resisting. 

Over most of the world today, gold 
and gold-backed dollars are the com- 
mon denominators of value. Foreign 
currencies, besides having official 
valuations in terms of gold and U. S. 
dollars, are appraised every day in free 
markets. Not only private bankers, 
traders, and travellers, but also gov- 
ernments and central banks have come 


to use free market quotations as a 
guide to the state of a nation 
and to the confidence of people 


in the soundness of its financial affairs. 
As in France, Greece and India today, 
central banks have been buyers and 
sellers of gold bars and coin in the 
open market to steady the values of 
their currencies in terms of gold. In 
such cases gold has come back to serve, 
for the average citizen, its traditional 
function of creating and maintaining 
a basis of confidence in paper. 

In the stern measures which foreign 
governments are having to take to 
straighten out their international ac- 
counts, there is a lesson for our own 
national administration and Congress. 
The bountiful appropriations, by the 
first session of the 8lst Congress, of 
moneys neither in hand nor among the 
propective revenues, lent unwitting 


credence to rumors’ that the United 
States before long would join in the 
currency revaluations. Another asso- 
ciated rumor went that, after a dollar 
devaluation, gold might be returned to 
circulation. Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder repeated his denials that the 
dollar would be revalued and indicated 
that he had not given any consideration 
at all to the idea of going back to a 
gold coin standard. 

Denials of currency changes by 
statesmen carry a hollow ring these 
days, with the precipitate reversal of 
British policy in the immediate back- 
ground. In the instance of the British 
pound, however, there was not only a 
sensible case to be made for a change. 
but the drain of gold and dollar re- 
serves left hardly any other option. 
Its overvaluation was widely advertised 
on free markets all over the world. 

But in the instance of the United 
States dollar, it is difficult, as Mr 
Snyder phrased it, to perceive any con- 
sideration which would justify a de- 
valuation and a raise in the American 
price of gold. In the previous structure 
of official exchange rates the dollar was 
relatively undervalued, foreign. curren- 
cies variously overvalued. This was 
clearly indicated by necessities for ex- 
change controls abroad, widespread 
“dollar shortages’, and premium prices: 
paid for dollars in free markets. Ex- 
change controls abroad are still re- 
tained to protect currency reserves. 
Six billion dollars a year of emergency 
foreign aid is still necessary to appease 
foreign needs for dollars. Premiums, 
albeit smaller, are still commanded by 
dollars in free markets. 

The dollar was the base point, the 
pivot in the September adjustments. 
To devalue the dollar would be to undo 
the relative adjustment in exchange 
rates that the devaluations were in- 
tended to accomplish. No one seems to 
have stopped to consider what the 
United States could possibly stand to 
gain by putting the pound back to the 
demonstrably unworkable ratio of $4.03, 
after having applauded the wisdom of 
the British move and having so many 
billions at stake in the arduous effort 
of restoring Europe to a self-supporting 
basis. 


We still have a time to wait—years 
possibly—before anyone can know if 
any of the September devaluations were 
excessive. If any should prove to be, 
the individual countries have the right 
to move their currencies back up 2 
bit. Should some gold shift out of the 
U. S. gold stock into foreign reserves 
—as small amounts have since the de- 
valuation—we can take satisfaction in 
the related rebuilding of confidence in 
money overseas and the means gained 
toward a restoration of convertibility. 
Devaluation of the dollar at this junc- 
ture, making it harder for foreigners 
through work and trade to earn dollars, 
and breaking faith with all holders of 
dollars, could set the clock back by 
years in the painfully slow and halt- 
ing task of restoring confidence in 
money. 


Some of the rumors would have it 
that the dollar will be devalued so the 
gold stock at Fort Knox can be writ- 
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ten in value and the so-called “profit” 
used to reduce the public debt. This 
boils down to printing money to pay 
the government’s bills and debts. As 
wartime and postwar European ex- 
perience abundantly attest, nothing is 
more purely and baldly inflationary. 
Others suggest that Europe would fol- 
low uv dollar devaluation by devalu- 
ing again so as to keep the present 
relationship of their currencies to the 
dollar. Certainly they would be under 
great practical necessity to do so. If 
this sequence is assumed, the effect of 
dollar devaluation would be to spur 
inflation on a world-wide front. It is 
impossible to believe that there is 
enough folly in high places to embark 
on such a course when people every- 
where are asking their governments for 
money they can trust. 

Some are led to draw a parallel be- 
tween the September, 1949 devatuation 
of the pound and the drop in the pound 
in September of 1931, eighteen years 
before. The eventual sequel then, over 
a period of years, was devaluation of 
all currencies. But this is not 1931, 
when nations were struggling to com- 
bat deflation. The 1949 realignment 
rather is the parallel to the early years 
after the first World War when nations 
were struggling to readjust their cur- 
rency values to a workable basis. The 
dollar was then a fixed point of re- 
ference. It is serving the same function 
today. 

American iaw delegates no right to 
anyone to tamper with the dollar. In 
the Constitution, the right to “coin 
Money” and “regulate the Value there- 
of” is expressly reserved to the Con- 
gress, Under legislation of May 12, 1933, 
the Congress delegated to the President 
the authority to revalue the dollar, in 
terms of gold, within limits of 50 to 
60 per cent of its previous parity and 
this authority was used in January, 
1934 to cut the dollar to a gold content 
of 155/21 gains of gold ninetenths fine. 
This works out to one-thirty-fifth part 
of a fine ounce, and the statutory price 
of gold to $35 per fine ounce. Presiden- 
tial power to make any further adjust- 
ment lapsed on June 30, 1943, and the 
right to determine any change in the 
gold value of the dollar thus reverted 
to the Congress. 

Some people have assumed that our 
adherence to the International Mone- 
tary Fund changed this. The Fund does 
have an advisory power to approve or 
disapprove currency changes but it is 
specifically barred from initiating cur- 
rency changes. Article IV, Section 5b, 
of the Fund’s statutes reads. 

“A change in the par value of a member's 
currency may be made only on the proposal 
of the member and only after consultation 
with the Fund.” 

More important, in the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act of July 31, 1945, 
whereby the United States joined the 
Fund, it was specifically stated that: 

Unless Congress by law authorizes such 
action, neither the President nor any person 
or agency shall on behalf of the United 
States....propose or agree to any change 


in the par value of the United States 
dollar.... 

This language serves in effect as a 
reminder of the basic Constitutional 


provision: only an act of Congress can 


change the basic monetary unit, or 
its reciprocal, the statutory price of 
gold. 

The Gold Reserve Act of 1934 speci- 
fically forbids gold coinage and requires 
that the gold reserve be held in bar 
form. None of the present gold dollars 
has ever been coined. No one has ever 
seen one or touched one. Hence the 
gold dollar has somewhat the intangi- 


-ble quality of a figure of speech. 


A more serious source of misunder- 
standing about the nature of our mone- 
tary standard lies in sections 8 and 9 
of the Gold Reserve Act which give 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the President, authority 
to purchase and sell gold “at such rates 
and upon such terms and conditions 
as he may deem most advantageous 
to the public interest.” The authority 
of the Secretary, under these provisions, 
as the Treasury Department itself has 
pointed out, is limited by a number of 
factors. For one thing, under the statu- 
tes of the International Monetary Fund, 
the United States is obligated not to 
deal in gold except within a prescribed 
margin above and below parity. That 
margin at the present time is one- 
quarter of one per cent. 


A Treasury memorandum given out 
to the press on October 5, after com- 
menting on this limitation, points out: 

Even without the legal obligation to the 
International Monetary Fund there are im- 
portant considerations of policy which, in 
effect, circumscribe the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to change the 
price of gold. The gold policy of the United 
States has been directed primarily to main- 
taining a stable relation between gold and 
the dollar. 

Since 1934 the United States has firmly 
adhered to the requirements of an inter- 
national gold bullion standard. We have 
done so by buying and selling gold freely 
at a fixed price, $35 an ounce, in transac- 
tions with foreign governments and central 
banks for all legitimate monetary purposes. 

The importance which the United States 
attributes to the maintenance of a_ stable 
dollar price for gold is demonstrated by 
other legislative provisions. The gold dollar 
“shall be the standard unit of value and 
all forms of money issued or coined by 
the United States shall be maintained at 
a parity with this standard and it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to maintain such parity.” 

Perhaps the most conclusive answer 
to unsettling rumors of dollar devalua- 
tion would be Congressional action to 
strengthen the present tie of the dollar 
to gold. Repeal of the ambiguous sec- 
tions 8 and 9 of the Gold Reserve Act 
would go in“that direction as would 
removal of superfluous, superseded, or 
misleading provisions in general. To 
go the whole way and resume free 
convertibility for the private citizen, 
as is being urged with increasing fre- 
quengy, is something that we ought to 
be thinking about and preparing for. 
While premature in the present unset- 
tled state of world monetary recon- 
struction, hardly anything would be so 
effective in confirming the sincerity of 
purpose of the American Government 
in keeping the dollar as a stable stand- 
ard of value. 

—(National City Bank of New York, 
Monthly Letter on Economic Con- 
‘ditions.) 


Hongkong Stock Market 

Last week opened with a fair de- 
mand coupled with a slight improve- 
ment in rates. This, however, tapered 
off as the week wore on. Such small 
business as was reported showed rates 
remained steady but the Market lacked 
interest and at the close was neglected. 

Dividends announced during the 
week:—Hongkong Bank, Final 1949, £3 
@ 1/2-13/16. Bank of East Asia, Ltd. 
$6.00 and Bonus $3.00, both subject to 
tax. 

Business reported during the week, 
$1,156,127. (Business for the year 1949, 
$78,060,775). 


Last week’s transactions:— 


High Low Sales 
H.K. Govt. 4% Loan 100 100 = $10,000 
” 342% Loan 
(ECON Baie cy ator. A 100 100 $65,000 
PUK ABankk ecoi nae 1525 1525 27 
Union Insurance ... 650 635 180 
Asia Navigation 1.10 1.10 3,000 
PK. DOCKS Yisn. cau 1834 1834 500 
C. Providents ...... 1245 1242 3,500 
Shanghai Docks .... 9 1,300 
Wheelock Marden .. 32 600 
HK. & S. Hotels .. 12.30 12.20 2,750. 
KR Landsi Wein 4934 4934 300 
Shanghai Lands .... 2.10 2.05 2,000 
Humphreys. . «...6.9« Dae oer Laat 
Rea ys espera am f i i 
H.K. badeaien Sachs 1645 16.4 7,300 
Star (Ferry. send-e 9215 92 200 
China Lights (O) .. 1215 12.30 6,200 
do COND ate 945 9.40 2,849 
H.K, Electrics ...... 3112 3142 810 
Macao Electrics .... 23 23 300 
Telephones ......-. 1845 18144 400 
Goments are o<iitietee ae 248 eee 
oe (Sige SR als Apo Lb Lb , 
Dalvy Farms otis oss 43 43 200 
Watson iis ae wties 4915 48 6,300 
Lane Crawfords .... 1845 1846 200 
Kwong Sang Hong . 94 94 94 
Yangtze ed 434 434 1,000 
Ewo Cotton ...... 6.70 6.60 7,000 


Hongkong Free Market 

Highest & lowest rates of last week, 
in HK$:— 

US$: notes 6614%4—656%4, DD 663%4— 
659, TT 666—66142, opening rate of the 
week 66445, closing 662. Crossrates: 
US$2.402—2.418. 

Gold: per .945 fine hongping tael 
30144—292%4, week’s opening 294, clos- 
ing 292%. Equivalent rates for .99 
fine taels 315.85—306,16. Crossrates 
US$394%—38%. Macao rates per .99 
fine tael 321—313%4, Canton per .99 fine 
tael 300—288. Forward interest, in 
favour of sellers, total for the week 89 
cents. 


Gold .945 U.S.$. TT 

high low high low 

9 Jan. 2984, 293% 666 664 

LO erate 301% 296 665 662 

UA tea 298 295% 664 663 

12: jee 2964 293% 664 662 

nk ee eee 295% 292% 66242 662 
14? ese as 295% 292% 663 661% 
Silver: per .99 fine tael 5.06—5, per 


Chinese silver dollar 3.20—3.17, per 20 
cts. coins (5° pcs) 3:80—3:25. 


Bank Notes: Piastres 15.10, Nica 
guilders 23%4—22%, Baht 28%—28. 
British pound 15.57—15.10, Australian 


pound 13.20—13.10, Canadian dollar 
5.58—5.57, Indian rupee 1.15%4—1.15, 
Burmese rupee .99—.90, Ceylonese 


rupee 1.02—1, Malayan dollar 1.85— 
1.82, Philippine peso 2.50—2.36. 

Chinese Exchange: on Canton HK$ 
101.10—99.80; on Shanghai gold 84— 
794, US$94%4—90%4 (per 100 in China). 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
FOR OCTOBER - 1949 


Hongkong’s trade in October 1949 
(which was analyzed in the “Far East- 
ern Economic Review” of December 8, 
1949, No. 23, page 728) was valued at 
$483,308,666 — an increase of 40.41% 
over the figure of $344,046,988 for 
October 1948. Imports at $277,407,418 
were 43.13% above the previous Octo- 
ber’s $193,813,990, ‘while exports at 
$205,901,248 were 37% above the $150,- 
232,998 exported in the corresponding 
month of 1948. In October 1949 there 
was an import excess of $71,506,170 as 
compared with $43,580,992 in October 
1948. 

Details of the exchange between 
Hongkong and its principal trading 
“partners in October 1949, as compared 
with the preceding month, are given 
below. 

Imports from the United Kingdom, 
excluding gold and specie, were valued 
at $34.8 m. in October 1949, as against 
$33.6 m. in September an increase of 
3.57%. Exports also rose, by 2.7%, 
from $11.1 m. in September to $11.4 m. 
in October. The chief import increases, 
by value, were in sugar and sugar con- 
fectionery $1.8 m. ($849,862 in Septem- 
ber); yarns and threads $3.15 m. ($2.5 
m.); iron and steel $1.2 m. ($763,025); 
non-ferrous base metals $1.5 m. ($886,- 
830); non-electrical machinery and ap- 
pliances $1.5 m. ($1.3 m.); and vehicles 
and transport equipment, n.e.s. $4.1 m. 
($2.8 m.). The chief import declines were 
in tobacco $1.7 m. ($2.3 m.); textile 
fabrics and small wares $6.4 m. ($7.2 
m.); manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
$1.2 m. ($1.8 m.); and electrical ma- 
chinery and appliances $2.7 m. ($4.3 


m.). The principal export increases 
were in vegetables $2.3 m. ($842,255); 
and footwear $1.1 m. (nil). The main 


export losses were in animal and veget- 
able oils, fats, etc. $5.8 m. ($7.6 m.); 
and miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e-s., $865,265 ($1.2 
m.). Gold and specie imports were 
$1.98 m. in October and $2.22 m. in 
September, exports being $1.29 m. and 
nil respectively. 

Imports from Australia were valued 
at $6.38 m. and export at $3.36 m. in 
October, the September figures being 
$5.34 m. and $3.52 m. The principal 
import, manufactured cereal products, 
dropped from $3.3 m. in September to 
$3.2 m. in October, while Hongkong’s 
main export, yarns and threads, was 
valued at $1 m. as compared with 
$614,505. 

Trade with Malaya (British) dropped 
sharply, imports falling from $18 m. in 
September to $14.4 m. in October, and 
exports declining from $26.3 m. to $20.3 
m. The chief import gains were in 
rubber $5.2 m. ($4.5 m.) and textile 
fabrics and small wares $3 m. ($445,- 
103). The bulk of the import decrease 
is due to heating and power products, 
which were nil in October and $6.6 m. 
in September, but essential oil imports 
also fell substantially from $1.15 m. to 
$350,226. There were no major export 
gains in October, but there were large 
decreases in several categories: veget- 
ables $1.9 m. ($2.4 m. in September); 
pulp and products $728,075 ($1 m.); 


yarns and threads $20,130 ($1 m.); tex- 
tile fabrics and small wares $2.6 m. 
($4.3 m.); made-up textile articles other 
than clothing $4.3 m. ($4.9 m.); and 
manufactured articles n.e.s. $2.7 m. ($3 
m.). Gold and specie imports amount- 
ed to $90,000 in October and $67,500 in 
September; exports in both months 
were nil. 

The balance of trade with China as 
a whole continued to be favourable. 
Imports, including gold and specie, rose 
trom $50.83 m. in September to $68.86 
in October, while exports declined frac- 
tionally, from $85.92 m. to $85.74 m. 

imports from North China _ rose 
140.27% from $16.59 m. in September 
to $39.86 m. in October, while exports 
increased 25.9% from $32.44 mm. to 
$40.85 m. There were substantial in- 
creases in imports of dairy products 
$1.4 m. ($242,890); vegetables $1.4 m. 
($1.1 m.); animal feeding stuffs $4 m. 
($1.6 m.); vegetable oils $5.2 m. ($1.7 
m.); yarns and threads $6 m. ($1.8 m.); 
textile fabrics and small wares $9.4 m. 
($2.5 m.); and miscellaneous crude ox 
simply prepared products n.e.s. $5.5 m. 
($2.8 m.). The only major import drop 
was in oil-seeds, which fell from $2.4 
m. to $1.8 m. There were no imports 
of gold and specie in either month, but 
exports rose from $2.24 m. in Septem- 
ber to $13.16 m. in October. The fact 
that gold and specie exports multiplied 
almost six times accounts for the in- 
crease in total exports; without it, 
October exports would actually have 
fallen compared with September. There 
were sizeable increases in a few cate- 
gories of exports: dyeing and tanning 
substances $4.4 m. ($1.9 m.); made-up 
textile articles other than clothing $1.7 
m. ($1.5 m.); heating and power pro- 
ducts, $2.6 m. ($1 m.) and non-ferrous 
base metals $1.6 m. ($1 m.). However. 
these gains were more than offset by 
losses in chemicals $4.2 m. ($4.8 m.); 
rubber $3.93 m. ($3.94 m.); textile 
materials, raw or simply prepared $2.5 
m. ($8.3 m.); and iron and steel $1.9 m. 
($2 m.). 

Trade with Central China declined, 
imports dropping from $8.4 m. to $6.91 
m,. and exvorts from $20.19 m. to $15.59 
m. The only major import increase 
was in coffee, tea, cocoa and spices $1.3 
m. ($571,455): sugar and sugar confec- 
tionery dropped from $5 m. to $2.9 m. 
and textile fabrics and small wares 
from $915,666 to $490,659. There were 
notable export increases in vegetables 
$1.1 m. ($643,995); and yarns and 
thread $2.3 m. ($2.2 m.). The chief 
decreases were in manufactured cereal 
products, $1.6 m. ($2.1 m.); animal 
foodstuffs $2.8 m. ($5.3 m.); textile 
fabrics and small wares $562,789 ($1.1 
m.); and heating and power products 
$661,238 (1 m.). Gold and specie ex- 
ports were valued at $1.14 m. in Octo- 
ber and $2 m. in September; imports in 
both months were nil. 

Trade with South China also declin- 
ed. October imports being $22.09 m. 
against September’s $22.84 m., and ex- 
ports being $29.3 m. against $33.2 m. 
Imports of vegetable oils rose from 
$2.6 m. in September to $10.6 m. in 


October, but there were drops in the 
other major import categories: live ani- 
mals $3.2 m. ($3.4 in September); 
vegetables $532,318 ($1.3 m.); ores, slag 
and cinder $387,035 ($3.1 mn.); non- 
ferrous base metals $1.1 m. ($5.7 m.); 
and miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products $1.5 m. ($2.5 m.). Ex- 
ports dropped in all major categories of 
merchandise: manufactured cereal pro- 
ducts $302,616 ($1.7 m.); sugar and 
sugar confectionery nil ($1.2 m.); pulp. 
and products $550,534 ($1.3 m.); textile 
materials, raw or simply prepared 
$624,911 ($1.2 m.); yarns and threads 
$2.8 m. ($7.9 m.); textile fabrics and 
small wares $1.4 m. ($3.4 m.); and 
heating and power products $559,859 
($2.3 m.). Exports of gold and specie,- 
however, more than doubled, rising 
from $8.6 m. in September to $19.2 m. 
in October; there were no imports in 
either month. 

The Colony’s balance of trade with 
Macao continued to be very favourable 
in October, although imports increased 
slightly, from $4.86 m. to $4.95 m., and 
exports dropped 17.9%, from $35.07 m. 
to $29.75 m. The chief import increases 
were in manufactured articles, n.es. 


$1.38 m. ($1.33 m.); non-ferrous base 
metals $222,938 ($37,000); and dairy 
products $917,561 ($870,548). The most 


notable import declines were in pulp 
and products $27,036 ($186,692) and 
miscellaneous crude or simply prepared. 
products, n.e.s. $338,267 ($435,626). In; 
exports, the major gains were in fish- 
ery products $2 m. ($1.6 m.); manufac- 
tured cereal products $2.5 m. ($2.4 m.); 
oil-seeds $2.1 m. ($1.1 m.); and yarns 
and threads $1.3 m. ($1 m.). The chief 
drops were in fruits and nuts $1.5 m. 
($2 m.); vegetables $2.1 m. ($3.3 m.);. 
sugar and sugar confectionery $419,443 
($1.6 m.); tobacco $1.7 m. ($2.9 m.); 
pulp and products $1 m. ($1.3 m.); tex- 
tiles fabrics and small wares $2.9 m. 
($3.9 m.); heating and power products. 
$1.5 m. ($1.9 m.); and manufactures of 
base metals n.e.s. $551,754 ($1.1 m.). 

Hongkong’s balance of trade with 
Korea, North and South, was favour- 
able in October (imports $7.17 m.; ex- 
ports $11.77 m.), although it had been, 
unfavourable in the preceding month. 
(imports $12.66 m.; exports $9.85 m.). 

Imports from South Korea totalled 
$2.85 m. and exports $7.42 m. in Octo- 
ber, as compared with the September 
figures of $3.81 m. and $7.75 m. respec- 
tively. There were no major import 
increases, but imports of fishery pro- 
ducts fell from $3.4 m. to $1.9 m. The 
chief export increases were in pulp and 
products $1.4 m. ($971,136) and yarns 
and threads $1 m. ($908,444): the major 
declines were in rubber $497,027 ($952,- 
497); textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared $1.6 m. ($2.2 m.); and made- 
up textile articles other than clothing 
$425,000 ($753,114). 

Imports from North Korea dropped 
105.3% from $8.85 m. to $4.31 m., while 
exports rose 108%, from $2.09 m. to 
$4.35 m. There were increased imports 
of cereals $1.8 m. ($270,960) and oil- 
seeds $1 m. ($561,000), but decreased 
imports of fishery products $624,985 ($1 
m.); animal feedstuffs $467,780 ($3.1 
m.); and miscellaneous crude or simply 
prepared products n.e.s. $180,000 ($1.8 
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m.). In exports the most important 
gains were in non-electrical machinery 
and appliances $1.5 m. ($787,677) and 
non-ferrous base metals $587,968 (nil); 
the only major export loss was in furs, 
not made up, which dropped from 
$565,000 in September to nil in Octo- 
ber. 

Trade with Burma declined, imports 
falling from $106,887 in September to 
$69,217 in October, while exports fell 
very slightly, from $1.34 m. to $1.33 m. 
The chief import decline, from $76,187 
to $14,057 worth of cereals, was par- 
tially offset by the importation of $20,- 
160 worth of rubber in October as 
against nil in the previous month. In 
exports, the chief gains were in fishery 
products $126,720 ($46,693) and fruits 
and nuts $121,578 ($40,404); the major 
losses were in chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals $108,391 ($159,407) and tex- 
tile fabrics and small wares $125,785 
($181,816). 

The balance of trade with Thailand 
was favourable in October, with im- 
ports at $6.6 m. and exports at $7.8 m., 
although it had been unfavourable in 
September (imports $9.2 m., exports 
‘$7.4 m.). There were no major in- 
creases in any category of imports, but 
imports fell substantially in cereals 
$1.36 m, ($1.37 m.); oil-seeds $428,425 
($1.2 m.): wood, cork and manufactures 
thereof $901,018 ($1.3 m.); hides, skins 
and leather $502,012 ($929,412); and 
manufactures of base metals n.e.s. $500 
($199,270). Exports of sugar and sugar 
confectionery rose spectacularly, from 
$300,000 to $2.39 m. There were size- 
able drops in exports of yarns and 
threads $1.4 m. ($1.8 m.);_ textile 
fabrics and small wares $423,319 ($1.1 
m.); and manufactures of base metals 
n.e.s. $587,589 ($1 m.). Exports of gold 
and specie during October amounted 
to $104,105 (nil). 

The unfavourable balance of trade 
with Pakistan was reduced in October, 
when imports fell to $3.8 m. from the 
September figure of $7.5 m., and ex- 
ports rose slightly, from $639,695 to 
$749,367. The only sizeable import in- 
.crease was in fishery products $306,675 
‘($235,264), while textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared, fell from $7.3 m. 
to $3.5 m. There were exports of tex- 
tile materials, raw or simply prepar- 
ed, valued at $250,270 in October and 
none in the previous month, but ex- 
ports of manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
fell from $308,064 to $244,934. 

Trade with Japan declined heavily 
in October, imports falling 114% from 
$6 m. to $2.8 m. and exports 90.3% 
from $5.9 m. to $3.1 m. The only im- 
port increase of considerable size was 
in fishery products, which rose from 
$293,776 in September to $435,846 in 
October, but there were substantial 
drops in imports of textile fabrics and 
small wares $1.2 m. ($2.6 m.); heating 
.and power products nil ($572,800); and 


manufactures of base metals n.e.s. 
‘$86,360 ($315,508). In exports, the 
major gains were in hides, skins and 


leather $191,784 ($149,105); ores, slag 
‘and cinder $654,240 ($530,724); and 
miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products n.e.s. $187,277 ((nil). 
The chief losses were in oil-seeds nil 
($1.36 m.); textile fabrics and small 
wares $1 m. ($1.6); and heating and 
‘power products $1,216 ($480,370). 
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The huge import excess in the ex= 
change with the U.S.A. was reduced 
substantially in October, when imports 
fell by 149% from $136.9 m. to $55 m. 
and exports rose by 54.8% from $23 m. 
to $35.6 m. However, the bulk of the 
import decrease was due to imports of 
gold and specie, which plummeted 
from $85.6 m. in September to $173,659 
in October; merchandise imports actu- 
ally rose 7%, from $51.3 m. to $54.9 
m. There were substantial increases 
in imports of fruits and nuts $3.1 m. 
($2.4 m.); chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals $10.8 m. ($9.5 m.); pulp and pro- 
ducts $1.5 m. ($1.4); textile fabrics 
and small wares $5.2 m. ($2.9 m.); 
heating and power products $1.5 m. 
($500,643); iron and steel $6.6 m. 
($2.7 m.); manufactures of base metals 
n.e.s. $1.9 m. ($1.7 m.); and manufac- 
tured articles n.e.s. $5.8 m. ($5.1 m.). 
The major import decreases were in 
manufactured cereal products $697,853 
($2.1 m.); tobacco $3.3 m. ($5 m.); pre- 
cious metals and stones $1.5 m. ($4.9 
m.); and vehicles and transport equip- 
ment n.e.s. $1.1 m. ($1.38 m.). The most 
important export gains were in veget- 
able oils $8.9 m. ($3 m.);_ textile 
fabrics and small wares $1.5 m. ($860,- 
239); miscellaneous crude or simply 
prepared products nes. $15.7 m. 
($7.9 m.); and gold and specie $1.3 m. 
(nil). The chief export losses were 
in ores, slag and cinder $1.1 m. (1.7 m.) 
and non-ferrous base metals $1.2 m. 
($2.1 m.). 


Imports from India nearly doubled, 
rising from $8.6 m. in September to 
$16.3 m. in October, an _ increase of 
66%, but exports dropped 28%, from 
$3.2 m. to $2.5 m. There were large 
increases in imports of yarns and 
threads $2.2 m. (nil); made-up textile 
articles other than clothing $10.3 m. 
($4.8 m.); and heating and power pro- 
ducts $2 m. ($1.6 m.); the chief im- 
port drop was in textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared, $631,570 ($1 m.) 
The only important export gain was in 
manufactures of base metals n.e.s. $2.2 
m. ($2 m.); the major export losses 
were in animal and _ vegetable oils 
$3,508 ($142,224); textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared, nil $282,485); and 
miscellaneous crude or simply prepared 
products n.e.s. $132,392 ($422,923). 


Highlights of the exchange with 
Hongkong’s other major trade partners 
in October aresas follows: Trade with 
Canada declined, imports dropping from 
$5.7 m. to $2.6 m. and exports from $1.2 
m. to $932,319.. The- chief imports 
were manufactured cereal products 
$854,198 ($3 m.); pulp and _ products 
$421,800 ($3,500); and manufactured 
articles n.e.s. ($448,965 ($493,549): the 
major exports were vegetables $130,277 
($247,317) and textile fabrics and small 
wares $170,575 ($141,765). Imports 
from South Africa increased from $2.2 
m. to $2.8 m., the chief categories being 
heating and power products $1.8 m. 


($206,105) and precious metals and 
stones $600,000 ($1.6 m.). Exports, 
however, declined from $522,844 to 


$391,427, the most important category 
being manufactures of base metals 
n.e.s, $214,263 ($308,722). Trade with 
Central America declined slightly. Im- 
ports, consisting almost entirely of 
fishery products $251,867 ($365,474) and 
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gold and specie $435,000 ($472,640), 
totalled $700,467 ($838,114 in Septem- 
ber). Exports totalled $458,888 ($495,- 
702), of which the most important 
was textile fabrics and small wares 
$144,423 ($185,182). Trade with Egypt 
declined substantially. Imports dropp- 
ed from $454,633 (vegtables $55,133, 
textile materials, raw or simply pre- 
pared, $399,500) to $50,599 (vegetables, 
$47,149, textile fabrics nil). Exports 
dropped from $370,469 to $210,055, ex- 
ports of coffee, tea, cocoa and spices 
being $60,648 in October and nil in 
September, while tobacco exports 
dropped from $209,522 to $40,000. Im- 
ports from French Indo-China also de- 
clined, the total falling from $2.1 m. to 
$976,458 and the major commodity, 
miscellaneous crude or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s., from $745,213 to $305,- 
209. Exports, however, rose from $1.2 
m. to $1.3 m., the chief export being 
vegetables $300,677 ($445,827). Imports 
from Holland dropped from $4.9 m. to 
$4.4 m., October’s largest import cate- 
gory being yarns and threads $398,296 
($402,191). Exports, however, rose 
from $739,917 to $2.4 m., the chief gain 
being in cereals $2 m. ($267,960). Pulp 
products $1.7 m. ($2.9 m. in Septem- 
ber) provided the bulk of October’s 
$1.8 m. ($3 m.) imports from Norway; 
and animal oils $224,160 ($38,440) 
formed most of the $319,735 exports 
($57,778 in September). Trade with 
Indonesia rose substantially, imports 
increasing from $4.6 m. to $5.7 m.,, 
made up largely of heating and power 
products, $4.5 m. ($4 m. in September). 
Exports rose even more strikingly, 
from $2.7 m. to $4.1 m., October’s prin- 
cipal export being manufactures of 
base metals n.e.s. $815,392 ($132,993). 
The balance of trade with the Philip- 
pines continued to be favourable. Im- 
ports dropped from $1 m. to $786,988; 
the chief import was textile materials, 
raw or simply prepared $177,255 ($299,- 
938 in September). Exports declined 
slightly, from $7.8 m. to $7.7 m., the 
largest export category being dairy 
products $1 m. ($1.5 m. in Septem- 
ber). Trade with Sweden showed 
little change. Pulp products, valued at 
$814,674, supplied the bulk of the 
month’s $1.1 m. imports, as they did 
in the previous month, when the figures 
were $825,573 and $1.3 m. respectively. 
Exports, totalling $201,125, were com- 
posed largely of miscellaneous crude or 
simply prepared products $130,751 
($166,326 and $97,952 in September). 
Imports from Czechoslovakia totalled 
$600,541, of which the bulk was made 
up by pulp products at $170,009 and 
textile fabrics and small wares at $183,- 
676. The figures for September were 
$1.4 m., $704,372 and $254,575 réspec- 
tively. There were no exports in 
either month. There were no imports 
from Turkey in October, ($240,000 
worth of textile materials, raw or sim- 
ply prepared, in September), and ex- 
ports were limited to $8,592 worth of 
clay products (which provided $56,688 
of the month’s total exports of $63,488 
in September). There was no trade 
with the U.S.S.R. in October. (Sep- 
tember’s trade with that country con- 
sisted of $1.4 m. worth of imported 
fertilizers $1 m. and miscellaneous 
crude or simply prepared products 
n.e.s. $314,408, and no exports.) 
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Hongkong’s Principal Trading Partners 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1949. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
‘Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
BLEVATAVIONS GILES. (cw siaoa.e oa se a0 a4 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa amd preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Tobacco 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 


TDWEHCS Wats sho HII crcaOR Ree Raa 

‘Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products .......:.. 

Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MIALETIALS) emcee See ERE sae miee « 

Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 

Mertilizers: Sacsticsaesices coe tes be mere 

Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
HD Ors Me i ichokerays ciaiaaisis io etre ee 


Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Furs, not made up 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
Yarns and thread — 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials 
Clothing of leather and fur 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
Ovners thanv clothing’ Erie wisicse s «ce 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. .... 
Pottery and other clay products Maite 
Glass and giassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
rals, n.e.s. 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel ag 
Non-ferrous baSe metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s, . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
Gold and specie 


Total 


raw or simply 


ee er ay eee. 


settee eee eee 


sateen 


Peers s oi ercesseeeseesses 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


32,823 
20,217 
88,511 


221,231 
21,425 


5,601 
1,897,651 


364,926 
494,077 
1,724,283 


1,909,377 


769,375 


627,684 
328,300 


389,243 
52,916 


864,266 
137,150 


97,230 


47,777 
3,151,816 
6,481,634 

302,143 


750,382 
12,856 
78,336 


79,363 


34,684 


61,704 
291,918 
80,180 


115,521 


37,348 
15,385 
1,286,576 
1,591,817 
1,253,407 


1,566,547 


. 2,703,398 
4,118,334 


20,890 
701,461 
1,983,304 


8,360 


2,372,806 


89,526 
276 

3.100 
5,814,167 


81,930 


5,510 
2,070 


"834 
352,945 


3,800 
146,920 


482 
64,628 


1,144,059 
5,789 


45,289 
9,500 


865,265 
263,743 
1,299,709 


36,804,067 12,693,705 


AUSTRALIA 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals” isis Sees secant meee me 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, N.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.é.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
AIATSLIANS)s Sere rersvcrateresslers eretegerttels 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
ji hie iSes CERI Mamins AearIG5.o 
Wood. cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-un articles of textile materials 
Otherwthan, clothings o.- ciety 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts. 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manvfactured articles, 


AMEN Oac 


NLO.S. «2-2... 


Ce ee ee 


Iniyports 
$ 


328,012 
861,150 
1,935 
1,618 


3,239,271 
137,488 


90,999 
14,229 


1,895 
37,378 
37,854 


163,833 
141,914 


22,963 
39,155 
230 


15,037 
635,439 


2,556 


18,759 
34,094 
146,630 


143,716 


8,112 
68,513 
13,739 


3,535 


12,276 
22,557 


85,380 
52,447 


6,384,410 


87 


Exports 
$ 


242 


pees 


52,252 


3,852 
14,203 


51,184 
1,131 


15,046 
92,422 


4,500 
1,049 
218,909 
107,641 


55,860 
2,580 


9,300 
22,505 


297,491 


5,065 


1,053,650 
449,475 
840 


175,578 
68,864 


4,049 


135 


100 
116,165 
23,000 


6,687 
2,696 


261,877 
228,353 


3,362,398 


88 


CANADA 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food ........ 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts..... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefiy 
used for human food and_ their 
Preparations; Nie:S. \...2.casnestew ae 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. ... 
FHOWRCCO Seteriz: Novels yaa ereerns Sie were saa 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
TCLS ihe ae at Saat OE ao ee 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
Materials) ila. ceca: chee eaves ete 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Textile materials, 
PTEVANEA! EY citelacls Qootonewere veaieeee 
Textile fabrics and smell wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than ‘clothings... 2. 2. /ce. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts) aren: Freel cioi= aisle ielatn sale eteieter ere 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
Dly- PLEPATEAS NsE-S, sie. s.oc0-0 eve vleaks 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner: 
EWS CR CUSE tie bateetineee Smee opens iene 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and eos pro- 
CUICES sb cthcs.aty tian op> tle Rass 
Iron and steel SG Meee on tise ome 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. ..... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
ADDU ANCES ies wincrsiah aceovleyslalerduvee pares 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 


Total 


raw ‘or simply 


n.e.s. 


ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food ......... 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human—food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, mes. 2/652 seieaseds acs 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Tobacco 


X 


Imports Exports 
§ 
498 — 
71,210 6,926 
246,070 74,447 
854,198 13,216 
9,521 36,154 
17,289 130,277 
— 906 
10,975 33,718 
157,863 69,714 
4,310 56 
16,200 1,400 
= 8,863 
— 10,134 
11,635 4,890 
— 192 
28,613 652 
30,067 7,668 
421,800 3,074 
— 23,750 
— 170,575 
— 850 
15,116 
3,080 2,118 
— 5,844 
= 246 
— 360 
— 33,504 
— 150 
= 138 
= 24,775 
68 — 
3,050 4,967 
125,706 — 
49,728 — 
89,303 -- 
88,481 122,234 
448,965 125,405 
2,688,630 932,319 
Imports’ Exports 
$ $ 
80,900 760 
— 1,680 
-- 520 
— 3,007 
3,047 — 
44,795 — 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
M.e.S.. : 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) .....-...+ssseeeeeeeee 
Fssential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
ba pag and manufactures thereof, 
Wood. cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard & manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Textile materials, raw or 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing ...... serecees 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts : 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
vly prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products ... 
Glass and glassware 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s,, other than electrical ...... 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
Pared products, nies aaeneaeeere 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 


Total 


ete eee pees ee eee eee ces es ve 


MALAYA 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals sy s\inniis nce eee ee 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
préparations, ‘n.6/s eo, eee 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: spices 
Beverages end. vyinegare—. 2. S25 ee 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
TODRCCO: #3. Mies ore eee 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
NICSE. ... Sosa aeis sce eee tect ee 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
matérials)i Pees sc eee 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber 
MISES Siecle ona a. hee a eer 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 


and ‘manufactures thereof, 


eee reese eae 


January 19 
510 —_— 
74,060 3,508 
102,762 _— 
15,075 _— 
40,666 
35,200 100 
pee 800: 
2,100 => 
631,570 _ 
2,274,620 — 
449,762 72,769 
130,205 = 
10,396,614 — 
2,021,014 — 
8,400 —_— 
pee 1,125. 
= 9,679 
16,000 3,900: 
— 13,680 
— 2,241,829: 
8,272 -= 
— 20,500 
20,384 132,392: 
12,018 2,800 
16,367,974 2,509,049) 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
4,750 53,968: 
4,720 32,965. 
697,501 813,402: 
64,930 3,000 
46,300 36,386. 
108,203 650,549: 
484,275 1,902,289: 
— 180,777 
378,250 523,601 
82,443 285,489: 
— 13,910 
— 232,999: 
2,200 255,655. 
880,968 156,548: 
126,968 581,855. 
10,317 422,863: 
350,226 237,774. 
400 == 
5,232,376 2,903 
897,170 55,368: 
5,091, 728,075. 
43,050 9,000 


261,448 


1950 


‘Textile materials, 
prepar 


Cee ewe rere rer eeasesnes 


Ce er ray 


Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
‘Special and technical textile articles 
‘Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 
‘Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
‘Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing 


were tose ecccns 


a ec ec ay 


BIS EINE. Sademe ec aseiccaiach aa giialonee hs 


Precious metals and precious stones, 


pearls and articles made of these 
ANALCTIOIS Eres eas SS Noe et ees 


Bronrand steel %.. hcese. s MASS ose Sad 
‘Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
‘Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

APPLIANCES cise « «nihoelete ook S ote be eats 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared’ prodticts; ‘n.6:5:=522522% 6 455.¢ 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
‘Gold ‘and specie 


Total 


NORTH BORNEO 
ARTICLES 


W@ieat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food ......... 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
_-Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
‘Wegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations) Nie:8) Se... cee ess 
‘Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: ‘SplcéS <...0..0.ccs0sseeese 
‘Beverages and vinegars ........... 
‘Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. .. 
BE ODACCOE cietecle ciiavaicrs o creielonstfieustieressrcre\e 
‘Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
HELO Seo ie crcl’ cee 30 Giasieitivie s ayeiim rie Rieu 
(Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
WDyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 


3,542 
3,055,944 
13,360 


6,050 


570,510 


29,308 
106,537 
191,330 

87,601 

2,880 
7,867 
142,842 


580,198 
110,922 
90,000 


14,405,778 


Imports 
$ 


‘Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, . 


soaps and related products ...... 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof .......... eens 
‘Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
‘Textile materials, raw or 


re ee ee ee oe 


see eee eese 


eee 


materials; hats of all materials .. 
“Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 


32,836 
380,931 


17,328 
20,130 
2,693,512 
153,723 


1,351,946 
7,526 


4,398,962 


2,825 


5,800 
100,039 
95,669 


4,196 


375,703 
9,347 
5,700 

603,336 


17,400 


80,596 
20,416 


695,844 
2,799,417 


20,900,238 


Exports 
$ 


900 
1,256 
13,622 


4,322 
15,103 


24,050 
204,686 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing <%...... 6005. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
GUCUS NGIST ss vs clelelsteletsts stale eieaae 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared) M:eis. sina %ive lee cetels 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware .........d¢cce+ 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
Alay Deis, ose cmmeahteecee tes cee 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
Malta Ce paingisctorer ain aco aG Gai 
Tron and “steel eraraottet tears estccse 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
nes. other than electrical ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances!” <a.ccsiaaua tree eorucete te 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, ne:s) Gere oye 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


eee meee eter rere er erenrres 


SOUTH AFRICA 
ve ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food ........ 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations) n:.e:85 hiseacureeiedhern 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices ..... Sass Meseelorsmeane 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products .. 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring suhb- 


stances (not including crude 
miaterials)s ease titel oes n ose 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Textile materials, raw or simply 


Prepared! Mycol ose ese sue ew ole 
Yarnsiand: thread 4 accasus secs se 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Glass and giassware ......s.ssess0 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 

MAtTEVIAIS) Fpetoe ciclo ess sisvsre sleteterhes ae 
Ores, slag; cinder 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.¢.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, nes. ............% 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


eilalien ele (6's 0.0 3 een ies 8, 601s l= ae 


Cece c es ee reese seose senses 


BURMA 
ARTICLES 


Dairy products, eggs and honey .. 
Fishery products, for food 
GELe alse ce repetcrecrereue = aeraratsseynl Maretari¥e rods 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, Mes. .......,....-+. 


17,000 8,677 
-- 1,143: 
—_— 10,591 
— 2,933 
—_ 4,321 
— 317 
os 16,650 
— 1,173 
= 1,720 
— 26,670 
— 105 
— 4,362 
9,455 5,316 
— 22,658 

644,035 838,738 
Imports Exports 

$ $ 

1,000 _— 
9,447 = 
1,526 — 

— 2,526 
16,300 — 

184,675 1,290 

35,400 600 

85,786 — 
5,883 — 
— 5,592 
oe 3,105 
= 126,727 

1,891,954 —_— 
— 7,250 
600,000 —_— 

40,000 —_— 
as 214,263 
—_— 493 
— 9,000 
— 4,870 
—_— 15,711 

2,881,971 391,427 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
— 745 
— 126,720 

14,057 = 
a 24,754 
— 121,578 
— 40,441 


89 


90 


Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Tobacco 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring °sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materiais 
other! than crothing: 22.00... es 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Non-ferrous base metals ..........- 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


FRCS CeCNOSOTIOI CY Ch) CNCNCEONCM yuna wcat sacar) 


CHINA, 
ARTICLES 


NORTH 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s\ 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MA GET ARS) Me clare) 6.08 ess resoracais= aia; ots 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
VOSS § iicluhese ei ecaeies ee Reed 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof © 2.) sees cose oe 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- . 
ing articles of clothing 
Furs, not made up 


a 


35,000 


69,217 


Imports 
$ 


302,275 
1,456,476 
159,204 
477,648 
592,663 
1,491,131 
2,078 
404,900 
4,086,269 


1,845,199 


5,259,462 
320,310 


2,486 
81,180 


43,942 
41,750 
742 
5,300 


108,391 


_ 41,656 
73,408 


1,620 
112,628 


1,300 
125,785 


90,990 
108,806 


3,800 
7,477 


53,400 
6,991 


2,000 ° 


2,300 
58,579 


2,200 


3,015 
27,583 


8,003 
93,774 


1,339,678 


Exports 
$ 


29,289 


336,045 
4,239,581 


4,407,250 

5,043 
3,936,918 
2,126,096 


400 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Textile materials, raw or sical 

PTEODATC Ds iecaleje <tc; oo aisielaie nie imivieleloie-«'s 
Yarnsand. thread is. sx irvisidgeleemers «<< 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 


Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other thanclothing <4...tscut. =. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. - 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 
Gold and specie 


Total 


i i ere eC aa 


se eee eer ee 


n.é.s. 


See ee ee ee a 


CHINA, MIDDLE 


ARTICLES 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food ......... 
Cereals. .cchcaeac aos ne os cee 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 


Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 


Cee ee 


oreo 


Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. 
TODACEO. a succecusisis.« rcltcde seas ep NC Ries ae 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 


Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
MLGISe a.cicke ats cee ei eee een 

Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MALELLARS) ee wre caret hie eee 

Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 

Rertilizers 603 oat a ntis ea ee 

Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TESST cosas. cus ches) ado. ee ee ee 

Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 

Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures: thereof vse eee 

Hides and skins and leather ........ 

Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 

Textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared ys. .5..c.on sae vee 

Yarns and: threads... ct 

Textile fabrics and small wares .... 

Special and technical textile articles 

Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials . 


January 19 
867,985 2,558,299 
6,012,690 107,072 
9,434,729 98,650 
7,800 130,878 
597,174 1,871 
— 1,200 
436,240 1,745,830 
39,247 2,663,388 
— 58,880 
4,500 1,000 
3,500 — 
3,260 42,692 
Bes 4,184 
— 1,925,783 
ae 1,602,955 
90,408 336,305 
43,735 252,569 
69,500 498,548 
13,000 248,748 
5,522,436 227,774 
135,050 85,807 
—_— 13,168,744 
39,863,140 40,858,859 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
169,464 456,962 
7,480 33,382 
— 1,542 
2,803 1,657,906 
99,481 _ 
86,885 1,116,319 
2,937,056 = 
1,369,163 ais 
6,745 2,174 
— 2,850,882 
480 — 
500,604 399,453 
57,193 744.663 
=5 339,958 
101,080 4,679 
= 907,810 
== 14,679 
1,511 7,347 
95,950 236,003 
ose 12,244 
= 3 6,079 
= 442,711 
2,356,699 
490,659 562,789 
17,015 9,348 
134,275 28,750 


1950 
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Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
othersthan’ clothing’ \0y..0. 5-0... 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ucts: ira FICE DAV D.C MCD 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared,’ Weis... si oe eae 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware ............... 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
aISvenie(s) Teme «oc kee asc. Nee 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
APHILANCES Pyeiente sate sss es cee 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
Gold and specie 


Total 


CHINA. SOUTH 
ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
CWekeal sur. fe miaiskstedeevs. « asim ors ayant 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
AV ORS oa vasaiisis Whey SIAM a, 6-255" chevy buciiedaveveuax ast’ 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (not including crude 
Materials) Mig ee. ci cis\> «Mlakicls Geka 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
LCTUMIZETS 5. scaaciehais: <jorsts Saleen Vales 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & ‘manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 


ing axticles' of clothing © .....0..1. 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
IDYEDALC) oe «cies ciseissoin a tee < 
VATS HATAG eG ATNCA Cs fatais ta sievelsieyeseusve%s e640) 


Textile fabrics and small wares mews 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, koots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 


— 600 
37,577 8,508 
412,701 661,238 
110,660 5,581 
93,350 10,597 
— 30,120 
— 15,613 
179,579 
900 84,425 
780 215,826 
— 123,623 
— 199,065 
23,041 187,610 
128,569 111,984 
32,502 427,240 
— 1,145,000 
. 6,917,924 15,599,273 
Imports Exports 
3,252,540 — 
9,696 — 
655,332 197,995 
69,369 18,452 
138 9,856 
362 302,616 
305,989 3,726 
532,418 14,190 
65,671 — 
144,673 3,000 
11,940 54,877 
6,640 — 
136,833 56,772 
42,917 1,080 
10,678,329 4,200 
52,130 413,593 
106,436 598,826 
80,637 6,367 
21 227,043 
— 164,358 
654,464 45,087 
277,252 550,534 
286,093 920 
— 34,374 
258,998 624,911 
2,950 2,810,985 
9,000 1,409,554 
27,910 —_— 
— 1,072 
— 1,899 
104,100 28,900 
—_ 559,859 


Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply prepared, n.e.s, 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

SISH MESH Gneaoen< 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances 


see 


ees 


Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 


Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
Gold and specie 


Total 


FRANCE 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Fruits & nuts, except oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations; n:e:Si we ees eee ee 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof;: spicesien .cn.senenrees mene 
Beverages and vinegars 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
TLOLSs) .cie.cssskslors suslie lege Sea eerare Te een 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Essential oils. perfumery. cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
ICIS Wot s emo nion «cesrernanet ek 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof ............ 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Textile materials, raw or pune 
PFEPALE! epee re sseseres Seas 


Warnsvand Garead: Arc eceerevescnsacteltorsicnens 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 
Clothing of leather and fur 
Glass and gtassware 
Precious metals and precious stones, 

pearls and articles made of these 

Materials: | sciere scissile Crete were wes 
Iron and steel 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply ovre- 

pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


50,286 
147,790 


5,007 
387,035 


1,121,736 
73,048 


101,398 


201,929 


1,543,501 
600,539 


22,095,107 


Imports 
$ 


11,792 
7,260 


25,752 
94,466 


53,862 
453,762 
155,812 

752 
352,449 


26,827 
1,706,998 


FRENCH INDOCHINA 


ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, N.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 


cereals, 


Imports 
$ 


69,684 
20,660 


12,010 


118,025 


5,975 
1,915 
81,046 
25,701 


237,334 

57,468 
136,092 
196,927 


86,627 
195,844 


186,356 . 


223,764 
19,241,560 


29,308,655 


Exports 
$ 


676,338 


50,400 


55,800 
287,554 
8,800 


2,000 


25,651 
3,280 


1,109,863 


Exports 
$ 


5,300 


47,374 
132,366 


300,677 
13,480 
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Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
_thereof; spices 
Tobacco 
‘Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.2.S. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
‘Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude mate- 
rials) 
“Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
‘Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
Diyueprepared 7 missy oss sere isienelare says 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
‘Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
IS eS — ion aie ot niece Sele Oasis 
‘Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
BPPUANCES: aro. saree. suai a sihePajavevaatauelt «leas 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
Pared: Products, |M.e:S! | ././ej. sls seers 
‘Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


raw or simply 


a i ee ier 


HOLLAND 
ARTICLES 


‘Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Cereale ) o. ee ci ctre sloe ce sea eae 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
Preparations wVIe:S whi ces aeorse 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
‘Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
tnereor=sspicesse es tacc en cae ae os 
Beverages and vinegars 
-Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
IDOLS aleve ero creestotaaveterere tie ac cvaeieteeseeateee 
‘Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
‘Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 


tree ween 


ee So i ee ee ie ary 


Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 


i ii ay 


Serer eens 


Ci Se ee ey 


31,990 
76,260 


7,000 


229,500 


305,209 
200 


976,458 


Imports 
$ 


3,378 
1,620,849 


7,116 
10,806 


151,069 
13,408 
74,064 

390,940 
57,450 

301,424 


235,137 
91,421 


2,161 
4,552 


222,868 
153,900 


15,763 
398,296 


5,000 


3,360 
44,915 


92,790 


8,223 
4,935 


257,808 
124,370 


1,351,188 


Exports 
$ 


2,097,217 
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Toxtile fabrics and small wares .... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 20.3). as cc60 oes 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts : : 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, 6:8. .......2.eseee 
Pottery and other clay products .. 
Glass and glassware 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 


eee eC ee 


Seen ee ee mere sere esses eee 


other than electrical, n.es. ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
ADOWAN CCS aera apace) exctsyesc tons ialbas oroye 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, nes. ...........- 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ....... 
TOUBN | -ocinlerstute susiele rasimetel Sioleysiarere< 
ITALY 
ARTICLES 


Beverages and vinegars 
Animal & vegetable oil's, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.€.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (net including crude 
Materials) ji cceccustwrge, Mateos a. 


Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials .. 
Clothing of leather and fur 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, TiG:S. Wai. cccis cee sieieve 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Iron and steel] 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
Gold and specie 


Total 


apes elearele — : te a pe 


Cece erm eter reser eseseses 


ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food .......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations, n.e.s, 


i i a eee 


January 19 


233,783 
13,760 
9,447 


35,683 
1,120 


16,823 
8,148 


77,291 


152,635' 


43,324 
118,458 


4,250 
20,449 


4,489,773 


1,080 


2,315 
143,895 


50,993 
121,910 


310,597 
2,070,780 
8,004 


70,812 
4,384 


3,840 


65,136 
880 


48,992 
11,799 
57,677 


292,744 


45,833 
139,395 


2,451,059 


57,960 


66,223 
1,010,000 
1,420,080 


Exports 
$ 


1950 


Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
therecf; SDICESE Medias epee a cs, 
Beverages ANG <WINeELATS:  cchwiSnaie ches 
Feeding stuffs for animais, n.e.s. 
FRODACCO ec sa see eee as. .« See axa leas oe) 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
PIO Mee  cavalepsitsisuaueiesalete's' oer segs: ANael Sein GL (6 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (not including crude 
AMALErialS)| Goekew acpi icine « 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics. 


soaps and related products 
Rubber 
MEGISS “GeO Seis ons ateubia is ae eSeec ul 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Mamns sand wChread: «1... «mailentoiestve «alae 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textiJe articles 
Ciothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than.eclothing) Je... 2)... 2 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related prc- 
CEST iia. 5 PB TU ee. OU cee. 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared) 611.6:8i6 sees. een BR 
Pottery and other clay products | oes 
Glasssand, glassware GiGhtes.. scsi 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Ores, slag, 
Tronmand 'Steelaoh Ns de saks. a/5,0 visio sisisssaie 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
BP DUANCES: “aii savs. oil. arcu eaelavenert 
Vehicles & transport equipment, nes. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 


Total 


and manufactures thereof, 


n.eé.s. 


KOREA, SOUTH 
ARTICLES 


Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 


GeSrealks Max rie see ot costes oe eae wr eMaeus 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 


Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, M.6.8. ..........+.0. 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and. kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
ne.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
‘Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) aatevetay aucroksuaumtegnieaem * (ehene'|a iss 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 


75,144 


43,661 
1,226,179 


25,246 


112,226 


101,193 
2,558 


258,766 
130,102 
86,360 


144,948 


13,564 
8,534 


6,338 
69,881 


2,822,481 


161,204 
523,230 
1,471 
84 


679 


6,065 
15,353 


1,788 
15,057 


8,214 
191,784 


11,158 
1,016,451 


3 


29,232 
29,450 


3,235 


3,120,397 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


1,974,269 
489,720 


61,710 


3,200 
81,376 
4,608 


4,000 
15,000 


104,836 
730,705 


166,445 
32,092 


‘Products for heating, 
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Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
BLO i ssi0i ok etare apetitehe Borel otaletet hak aloce 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Textile materials, 
prepared 


rae and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than ciothing 


lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
CUGIST O Soec te Nate ce Laren eter acres 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared: mesh") cance ae 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Tron-and ‘steel ones wciarcecevi) e 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s., other than electrical ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances: aaa. mihiow seers. o See 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.é.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared, products,. Nes: ew emis 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total Rr ce as sates Scere ie 
KOREA, NORTH 

ARTICLES 
Fishery products, for food ........ 
COLCA S ie cress syarerentere. «20 Chea eRe oeetsee 


Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 

Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 

Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 

Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 

TLGlS jpersie 3) cretetirichgs evs stipe aus ois Ramee 

Chemical elements anc compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ 

Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude mate- 
TALS); sss orSys) sods. susvarce s exgrs tenure eve Siete 

Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics. 
soaps and related products 

ertilizers: > adepeccin cetaceans 

Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TELSE asad eos so esi oreieehe obeieted tees ¢ 

Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 

Puip, ‘paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 

Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 

Textile fabrics and small wares .... 

Special and technical textile articles 

Made-up articles of textile materials 
Other cthan, Clotnim so cyeseeve em epeisuense 

Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 

Non-metallic minerals, crude or yvim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 

Glass and gilassware 

Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 

Iron and steel 

Non-ferrous base metals 

Manufactures of base metals, 1.2.8. 

Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 


ee ee eeseessene 


1,628 
50,608 


10,800 


37,730 


25,170 


2,857,269 


Imports 
$ 


624,985 
1,866,660 


62,180 
467,780 
1,045,400 


93 


497,027 
9,500 


1,497,326. 
1,684,720 
1,093,840 
488,818 
2,500 
5,700 


425,000 
56,073 
1,472 
5,140 
271,741 
19,760 
807 
2,130 


14,041 
16,510: 


100,720 
65,869 


7,422,205. 


Exports 
$ 


. 


19,400 
38,312 


30,242: 
4,900 


275,920: 
43,541 


5,200 

17,550 
299,295 
241,382 


239,420 


13,143 


72,091 
60,000 


13,249 
247,480 
587,968 
376,916 


1,515,265 


oF 


Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances : 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.eé.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cerealcr ee eee sos et cis Te Maine eaten 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
PLEPAaratlonsveniess. : cle oalstowte stare «es 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereot-@spicesh=.e..+\ at ee 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.v. 
SLODACEO Sievas cas Scccans osc ee 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
EU OISUR re Tarte wie ec oR Me KR Bees 
‘Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
PeaterialS):siecnc 5 <1 Meee. oer 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber 
PRONG Se ere Micpeiseie ites 2005 Otnechee sis sc es 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 


and manufactures thereof, 


Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
Ing articles of ciothing 
‘Textile materials, 
prepared 


raw or 


Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Clothing of leather and fur 


Products for heating, lighting and 
Pores lubricants and related pro- 
ucts 


Fottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of 

aISENIES: 2.) 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 


‘Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 


Total 


‘ 
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oe 45,767 
oo 162,048 
180,000 Rl 
a 47,148 
4,317,625 4,356,232 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
11,573 e 
7300 6,562 
917,561 364,412 
283,137 2,008,462 
3.273 178,336 
37,921 2,530,531 
143.219 1,570,203 
284,214 2,159,594 
10,252 419,443 
4611 137,314 
202,298 330.171 
5,780 26,574 
91452 1,726,250 
16,894 2,130,706 
196,965 465,645 
89,646 961,336 
2,367 190,060 
au 645,423 
960 371.986 
460 60,705 
20,032 597.309 
27,036 1,071,935 
24333 118.198 
1,080 9,472 
341,865 157,498 
3.955 1,314,351 
82320 2.918.546 
20,396 41.731 
16,660 964,698 
et 14,170 
280 153.308 
20,926 100,342 
— 1,568,088 
6,510 73,889 
822 69,614 
3,446 176.646 
5,478 6,251 
17,620 1,200 
2:000 302739 
222:938 146.941 
140,936 551.754 
26,050 405,430" 
6,721 583,186 
7.327 374.616 
338,267 924,000 
1,380.482 820.329 
. 4,945,363 29,749,924 
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NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES (Indonesia) 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 


ARTICLES . 


Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, 7.€.S. ...-...------ 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco P 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products .. 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, ooots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 


raw or simply 


lighting and 


power, lubricants and_ related 
products.» Wisse <cet ws wes oalele aes 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply. sprepared), Mies... .<)<ciie en. - wieietere 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and) glassware «. . Suisse «<i lelels 
Manufacture of non-metallic miner- 
BISi< TROLS. eatente: on ears levee lefene es 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 


Manufactures of base metais, n.e.s. ; 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances ...... Beis a eit wiahei tensa ene 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared. products;-n:e:S: so. bese e ee 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


PAKISTAN 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food ........ 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations: “nes: Gh. . cee ee rae 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Pulp, paper and cardboard & manu- 
factures thereof 
Textile materials, 


DLEPALEO ood « cayotagewidle othe saree ete ene 
Yarns and threads 


raw or. simply 


Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 


135,479 


30,360 


35,200 
200,334 


15,300 
90,432 
375,000 


4,540,433 


237,153 


5,763,009 


Imports 


306,675 
61,100 


3,530,626 


2,489 


95,652 
130,329 


68,296 
17,899 


1,950 
658,158 


41,000 
461,512 
253,733 

420 


707,542 
1,636 


79,325 


3,871 
17,945 
40,199 


9,000 
3,680 
315,392 
2,710 


49,110 
13,000 


39,778 
327,124 


4,185,818 


Exports 
$ 


1950 


Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
Spplianceswe Wr. . 6.0. hocaed. cen 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 


Total 


PHILIPPINES 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fishery products, for food 
MCereals" ) = Sey Seer ayers s petwe misty ss. wutteiecis 
-Manufactured products of cereals, 
ehiefiy fors human food f..ccc. « 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof /spleesm@ yt.) 5. «ides ae eis ots 
Beverages and vinegars 
BROW AECO: cs cketetere ac cuas a| ore eravere ate sters) eral 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
WEOIS Sete oie ees = arte owes wees 
‘Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
NAPS TI als) Mee recast. a\ctolejorseteie sors i steve 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures fhereot » wei. sassaaes sais 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 


and manufactures thereof, 


ing articles of clothing .......... 
‘Textile materials, raw or simply 
PIREVATCL Ma ser sta tess 9 suo ssi sisiens Aileen 


Marnsyand thread «« .mierereisoe se vernnrsrcrent 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
otheri than clothing re ecm ce cer 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
GQUCTS ites oe ene oo cuaiererraeacs aiktae 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Fottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware \.....0.-. sess 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Aron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
(Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


1,010 
100,038 


577 


17,980 
244,934 


3,898,401 


Imports 


2,500 


6,628 


60,650 


38,158 


142,801 
2,048 


177,255 
106,338 


4,128 © 


117,503 


2,095 
68,914 


786,988 


749,367 


Exports 
$ 


396,830 


1,075,743 
306,788 
108,250 
508,247 
189,036 
782,504 
111,219 


163,526 
17,883 


262,120 


37,519 
173,141 


100,484 
7,186 


62,259 
139,983 


99,309 
66,380 


54,597 
90,139 
297,500 
322,232 
750 


590,100 
38,118 


87,285 


160 


600 
36,614 
34,394 


1,857 
169,090 
15,560 
958,373 
10,050 


65,540 
6,000 


43,373 
325,312 


7,756,051 
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SIAM 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... = apa 
Fishery products, for food ........ 387,100 400 
Cereals sic tna stesso 1,369,667 — 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 197,254 41,106 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 15,870 —_— 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations, n.e:s:) Manesemc eee 351,015 32,305 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... — 2,396,617 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof: spies. :« cual gate ite _ 30,309 
Beverages and vinegars ........... — 12,149 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s...... 12,600 200 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 428,425 —_— 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

1 oh: A: ee PIPE TI Scscikio Pago OO cd,c) 508,024 865 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 418,783 367,243 
Dyeing, tanning anid colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

materials)’ —s.2.%..2 ama esi — 328,041 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... = 9,809 
Fertilizers gas since... «an eee 420,000 _— 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

TES. (AO oe eee eee — 760 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 901,018 2,691 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

facturesmthereot yee eee — 127,628 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 502,012 1,597 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing .......... —_ 1,265 
Textile materials, raw or simpiy . 

preparede as... Seen cme ee ee 22,140 116,650 
Varnsrancdathread Sees ceases — 1,423,595 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... — 423,319 
Special and technical textile articles — 6,537 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials _— 735,735 
Clothing of leather and fur ........ — 18,190 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers _— 48,630 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

Otherithannclothing™ 0.0 <a nia — 127,540 
Products for heating. lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

GUCtSi Re cos... SR a soko alte. — 34,058 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply. cpreparedine:sie er. ee oat 713,574 5,042 
Pottery and other clay products .... 3,750 3,534 
Glass and “glassware i... ee «oe ae —_— 48,751 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

GI, (USE eroded ondasoa nape ou ouN — 1,935 
Precious metals and precious stones, 

pearls and articles made of these 

NMAGEMIAL SS gen. cne.cutierenrasne eieneeneteveieuevene 4,642 — 
Orecuislagacinder ment nn eet — 6,545 
Tnompandesteclmers nel seer eee — 53,802 
Non-ferrous base metals ......... a — 45,798 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 500 587,585 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.es. .....- —_— 74,430 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

APPLIANCES A, c\akeewt ee wcstate atstatets: ets 400 99,459 
Vehicles & transport equipments, n.e.s. 27,393 
Miscellaneous crude cr simply pre- 

pared’ products; nieis) 3.0. e corms. « 169,732 69,091 
Manufactured articles, mes. ....... 231,838 229,227 
Goldh ands specie, sac.5.4 <dtona svonieneutie ; — 104,105 

Total wwetr< cles Mistotieritnctoretents 6,658,344 7,852,591 


U. S. A. 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations, N.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.es. .. 
PODACCON s. orcps.k to ei aeticiete ois wreaks 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
18 SD SCR NPs a CoP RS eR Ree rcpt 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude mate- 
TIAIS) et Seg <csrsscce Wacets sie eanie ee arpavareiees 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
UGS ta sfaii oti cca wraieteungia cicter me cer esas 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures: thereof” =i vssteeus sence os 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 


‘ 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


94,208 
291,615 
467,320 

800 


697,853 
3,136,374 
449,456 
901,498 


312,477 
191,824 


3,336,366 


113,713 


” 10,859,747 


1,064,796 
829,583 


139,015 
197,488 


1,585,716 
204,213 


125,865 


109,975 
103,295 
249,551 


97,007 
426,801 


634,025 
13,505 


361,758 
44,671 
51 


4,800 
65,023 
8,907,491 
“151,265 


3,876 
85,991 


92,341 


35,342 
65,876 


1,010 
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Furs, not made UD). s.2.csscremacte — 135,454 
Textile materials, raw or simply } 
prepared -....05.4.- seers — 156,187 
Yarns and threads i244. seems een 46,306 3,083 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 5,225,344 1,599,630 
Special and technical textile articles 124,949 273. 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials . 954,188 104,793. 
Clothing of leather and fur ........ 8,003 —_— 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 32,100 60,186. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than) clothing: 5 "ess... .-5. 51,956 530: 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
Gucts= 0 is Peis ivercce.oecaerererene eters 1,586,237 3,759 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply “prepared;, M:6:s!) Sener a rere 78,680 347 
Pottery and other clay products .... 60,094 205,515. 
Glass and glassware ..........+.+.. 440,858 70 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
AIS TIGISH Pe icarees seit cise eit iolets = ements 119,271 783. 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 15 52515. dois stoic epietee terete 1,557,107 174,788. 
Ores slag) cinder> secmee enim ee — 1,112,952: 
Tron ana: steele ii eh ies conc ntareletetayeneraie 6,600,927 — 
Non-ferrous base metals ........-.. 24,403 1,245,371 
-Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 1,936,970 164,369 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. ..... 2,211,862 102,407 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 1,117,351 1,832. 
‘appliances |): 22 i... Gazer 4 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 1,197,661 6,044. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared ‘products; nieisn = sos e ee 608,971 15,774,784 
Manufactured articles, TES, sme 5,892,457 2,055,267 
Gold) and specie 5... os..ahsineecs ace « . 173,659 1,309,795. 
Total: siradiniiveniegsterioe eine eines 55,049,281 35,671,873 


